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An Interview with R. E. Skinner of Chapman Florida, secured by Russell Raymond Voorhees 


It is quite evident that the culti- 
vation of citrus fruits is Florida’s 
chief asset. The question frequently 
is suggested, however, what variety 
of citrus fruits is best for cultivation 
from a dollars-and-cents standpoint? 
There are many factors governing 
the answer to such a question, such 
as soil conditions, marketing condi- 
tions, prices paid for fruit and so on. 
All of these factors have their bear- 
ing on the answer and unless they 
are given their proper attention the 
wrong solution is liable to be obtain- 
ed. 


At Chapman, Florida, there is a cit- 
Tus nursery owned and operated by 
R. E. Skinner who makes Tampa his 
home. Mr. Skinner’s nursery is one of 
the large nurseries of the state and 
his experience has given him an in- 
sight into the citrus industry that en- 
ables him to competently answer this 
question as to what is the best citrus 
bet for Florida for the coming years. 
Suppose we turn the page over to 
Mr. Skinner and permit him to ans- 
wer this question for the readers of 
this magazine. 

“From my experience I would say 
that for the next fifteen or twenty 
years there is no chance that the 
late tangerine market will be over- 
supplied with fruit,” says Mr. Skin- 
ner in answering this question. 
“While other citrus fruits may be 
good and undoubtedly are good, I 
have noticed over a period of years 
that the demand for late tangerines 
is always greater than the supply 
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and for that reason the prices that 
are obtained for them is always com- 
paratively high. Prices for late tang- 
erines will average 50% higher than 
the prices that are obtained for mid- 
season varieties and the late prices 
are also equal to or higher than the 
prices that rule for the early varie- 
ties. It can be seen, therefore, that 
the late tangerine offers a good mon- 
ey-making crop as far as price is 
concerned. For some reason or other 
there has been practically no increase 


in grove acreage during the past few 
years, so I feel safe in making the 
prediction that for the next fifteen 
or twenty years at least there is lit- 
tle if any chance of the late tanger- 
ine market sagging off as far as 
price is concerned. Certainly there 
can be no sagging off as far as de- 
mand is concerned if we are to take 
the past years as a guide for the 
years that are to come. 

“A tangerine budded on Cleopatra 
Mandarin stock I have found to be 
the best for the production of late 
tangerines. This is because the Cleo- 
patra Mandarin is naturally late in 
maturing its own fruit and when the 
tangerine is budded on such stock 
the tangerine secures this later ma- 
turing quality. This stock is adapted 
to the same type of soil as the rough 
lemon, such as sandy soils, Norfolk 
sand and St. Lucie sand. The Leon 
sand soil will grow this stock but it 
is an inferior type of soil and not 
the best for the purpose. The Norfolk 
sand is by far the best. 

“As I have said, tangerines grown 
on this stock are late in maturing and 
in addition the tree will hold the 
fruit longer than other varieties which 
helps in the later marketing of the 
fruit. I know of instances where the 
fruit on this stock has held as late 
as April. That is the effect of the 
Cleapatra Mandarin stock on the tan- 
gerines. This ability to hold the fruit 
late is especially illustrated by plant- 
ings of seedling tangerines on heavy 
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‘Benefits of Grove Heating as 
Practiced in California 


By Henry E. Millar, Los Angeles, Cal. 


That California narrowly averted 
an experience this winter similar to 
that suffered by Florida citrus grow- 
ers is known only to those who fol- 
low such events closely 


With the experience of previous 
seasons to guide them, the memory 
still fresh of the damage experienced 
in 1922 and the disastrous freeze of 
1913, growers in California no long- 
er kid themselves about frostless con- 
ditions. They have organized and 
prepared themselves to meet Jack 
Frost’s raids. 

In the opinion of Government ex- 
perts there are few, if any, regions 
which may rightly be termed frost- 
iess. Frost visitations occur in prac- 
tically all parts of continental Unit- 
ed States at more or less frequent 
intervals, A small area may in fact 
be frostless, or practically so, but 
soon cultivation of crops susceptible 
to frost injury extends beyond this 
“safe” area, and from a crop that is 
only occasionally injured the spread- 
ing area, with its increasing growth, 
soon reaches out into sections where 
the frost is a more frequent happen- 
ing. 

Orchard heating has been the sal- 
vation of California citrus growers. 
Probably nowhere else in the world 
is it conducted on such an extensive 
and well organized scale. The meth- 
ods of operation and organization is 
interesting. While many methods 
were followed in the earlier or more 
experimenta! years, today the work 
of frost protection centers around the 
United States Weather Bureau. This 
Bureau has established checking sta- 
tions throughout citrus districts 
where temperature reports are gath- 
ered daily at frequent intervals and 
forwarded by telephone to a central 
office where a complete digest is 
made, and with the aid of other 
Weather Bureau information local 
forecasts of expected minimum tem- 
peratures are made and broadcast by 
radio at 8 o’clock each night from 
November 15th to February 15th, the 
period of greatest hazard. In addition 
many communities have organized 
night-riders—the Paul Reveres of the 
citrus growers. These men mounted 
on fast motorcycles are sent out from 
the packing house or other central 
point to call the growers on nights 
when orchard heating is deemed nec- 
essary. 


Also many growers install ther- 
mometers at different sections of 
their own groves, some of which are 
connected with mechanical alarm de- 
vices; while with others frequent 
readings are taken through the night 
to determine the exact time firing 
must be commenced. 

Types of Heaters Used 

One may start from Los Angeles 
on a trip out through the citrus 
groves and, if he knows where to go, 
see practically every type of orchard 
heating device that has ever been at- 
tempted, True, many of them will 
be in junk pile, but it is interesting 
to look them over and see the prog- 
ress made from the early smudge 
pots. 

As a result of this long period of 
development growers have come to 
pretty generally standardize on the 
oil burning orchard heaters of the 
practically smokeless type. Of these 


“the so called Exchange type is the 


most popular. This is a medium high 
stack heater which burns practically 
without smoke. Over one million of 
these oil burning heaters have been 
purchased by the Fruit Growers Sup- 
ply Company, the buying organiza- 
tion of the Sunkist Growers, and 
searcely 25,000 of all other types 
combined. 

Experiences with orchard heating 
that read like fairy tales are report- 
ed in interviews with various grow- 
ers. Naturally, no one wants to burn 
more heaters than is necessary to 
raise the temperature above the dang- 
er point, and some enthusiasts, by 
careful placement of heaters, are 
achieving satisfactory results with an 
amazingly small number of heaters. 
However, in the words of Floyd D. 
Young, Meteorologist of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, who has probably 
done more than any other one man 
on the matter of frost protection, . 
“it is better to have too many heat- 
ers than not enough’’. So that as a 
general practice the use of 50 of the 
oil burning smokeless heaters to the 
acre is regarded as standard. 

The Smoke Falacy in Orchard 
Heating 


In the early days of orchards heat- 
ing the popular notion was, the more 
smoke the better, the idea being that 
the smoke acted as a blanket which 
kept the cold out and prevented the 
sun from reaching trees or fruit early 


in the morning, thus giving the trees 
and fruit a better opportunity to 
slowly equalize with the temperature 
outside. 

An experiment conducted by the 
Weather Bureau’ exploded this 
theory. In a test area pipes were 
laid and pure natural gas brought 
into the grove for use in special 
burners. In a check area nearby the 
open smudge pots were used and as 
much smoke as possible raised. The 
detailed results of this and other ex- 
periments proved conclusively that 
it was heat, and heat alone, that pro- 
tected the crops and trees from in- 
jury. 

These experiments were made 
largely because of the popular ob- 
jection raised to the dense cloud of 
smoke which then accompanied prac- 
tically all orchard heating. Towns- 
people and residents as well as house- 
wives in citrus areas were complain- 
ing bitterly of the damage this oily 
black smoke was causing. This ag- 
gravation, which has occurred season 
after season, has reached the point in 
California where many municipalities 
are joining in an effort to have a bill 
passed by the State Legislature pro- 
hibiting the use of smoke generat- 
ing orchard heaters. 

Nearly Three Million in Use 


Estimates and careful checks of 
the number of heaters in use in cit- 
rus districts of California, shows 
them to be between two and three 
million heaters. During December 
last there were’ several nights on 
which practically all these heatcrs 
were burned with the pleasing re- 
sults to growers that they are mar- 
keting a crop at fancy prices when 
without the heaters they would prob- 
ably have experienced heavy losses, 
since minimum temperatures of 24 
degrees and even less were reported. 

It is well for growers to consider 
that in years when frost damage oc- 
curs, high prices almost invariably 
follow for such of the crop as may be 
saved. Then, as one prominent grow- 
er points out: “I spray, fumigate, 
fertilize, cultivate, irrigate, but if I 
do not protect from frost I lose it 
all. Orchard heating is to me the best 
frost insurance I can buy, Unlike a 
regular insurance policy which would 
pay me in dollars something on the 
crop I had lost, orchard heating pro- 
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Tangerine Is Money Maker, 
Says Tangerine King 


An Interview with W. F. Miller of Valrico, Florida, known as The Tangerine King, Secured by 
Russell Raymond Voorhees 


All the Kings are not dead nor de- 
posed, at least not in this country. 
Take the case of W. F. Miller of 
Valrico, Florida, as an example. Mr. 
Miller, because of the progress that 
he has made with tangerines and be- 
cause of the success with which he 
has met, has been named “The Tan- 
gerine King”, and justly so. He is 
one of the large commercial growers 
of tangerines and his story is well 
worth the reading by anyone who is 
interested in this kid glove money 
maker. 


“When I first came to Florida in 
1910 I found few commercial tanger- 
ine groves,” says Mr. Miller in dis- 
cussing his experiences. “The reason, 
I found, was because the growers 
here felt that the tangerine was con- 
sidered a curosity and luxury in the 
North and for that reason felt that 
it was not worth cultivating on a 
commercial scale. To be sure there 
were scattered trees, in fact most 
everybody had a few trees even if 
only in their back yard, but that was 
about as far as it went. 


“TI studied the market and found 
that whenever tangerines were ship- 
ped they brought good prices and be- 
cause of my knowledge of conditions 
and thought in the North I conclud- 
ed that here was an opportunity in 
citrus culture that should be profit- 
able if it were carried on in the 
right way. In 1913 I set out my first 
tangerine grove of fifteen acres. In 
1917 I followed with my second grove 
of twenty acres. By 1923 my first 
and second groves had proved so 
profitable that I decided to go into 
this tangerine business in a real way 
and accordingly I put in 10,000 trees 
which, because of the way that I 
planted them, covered a solid 100 
acre tract. 

“From the time I set out my first 
grove of fifteen acres in 1913 until 
the present day I have been in the 
tangerine game on a commercial 
scale and today I am more sold on 
it than ever before. Of all the citrus 
fruits I believe that it offers the most 
staple and the surest profits. It is a 
specialty and brings specialty prices 
and profits. Market conditions I have 
found to be always good for excep- 
tionally good returns from tangerines 
when in many instances the prices 
for other citrus fruits have been off. 
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After thirteen or fourteen years ex- 
perience I am free to say that the 
tangerine seems to offer all sorts of 
advantages with only a limited num- 
ber of disadvantages and those are 
common to all citrus fruits. The 
truth of the whole matter is that the 
tangerine is as near 100% worth 
while as I ever expect to find any 
citrus fruit. 


“In planting a tangerine grove the 
first thing to do, naturally is to set 
out trees that are adapted to the 
soil of the grove. The early tanger- 
ine comes from a lemon root stock 
and this requires high, sandy ridges. 
This tree is a surface feeder and does 
not send its roots down to any depth 
for nourishment. Its fruit matures 
early, about the middle of December, 
in time for the holiday trade which 
every year is larger and larger. How- 
ever, this early tangerine tree is not 
as hardy as the later variety and so 
is more susceptible to cold and dis- 
eases than the others. Not only that 
but its fruit cannot remain on the 
tree so long and it must be shipped 
more quickly. On the other hand a 
grove of these early varieties will 
yield a fairly good commercial crop 
in four to five years against five or 
six years for the later variety so 
what is lost in one way is made up 
in another way. 


“The later variety of tangerine 
comes from a sour orange stock and 
requires the heavier soils where it 
sends its roots down well into the 
ground for nourishment. This variety 
is much more hardy and can stand 
the cold and is much more disease re- 
sisting than its earlier brother. Its 
fruit may remain on the tree longer 
and it will also keep longer when off 
the tree, remaining firm and in first 
class condition. From this standpoint 
it presents marketable features that 
the other variety does not possess. 
On the other hand a grove of the lat- 
er variety takes from five to six 
years to become a fairly good com- 
mercial grove so you see it takes a 
year or two longer to bring such a 
grove to the same standard of pro- 
duction that it requires to bring a 
grove of the other variety into com- 
mercial production. 

“The growing demand for tanger- 
ines for the holiday trade has made 
many growers feel that this is the 
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one to cultivate but I believe that 
the later variety offers just as much 
money making opportunities. To be 
sure the early tangerine brings a 
good price for the holiday trade but 
this trade is frequently spotty and 
changeable which is liable to affect 
market conditions and prices. On the 
other hand the early tangerine is 
well off the market when the later 


. Varieties come into market and nat- 


urally they bring just as good prices 
as do the early varieties around the 
holidays. Personally, I prefer the late 
varieties because I believe they are 
greater money makers when consid- 
ered from every angle. One factor 
that helps the later varieties is the 
fact that the Satsuma orange, which 
is another kid glove orange, is out 
of the market and the people having 
had a taste of that are more than 
anxious to get the late tangerine. 


“Because of the slowness of grove 
owners in seeing the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the tangerine, the demand 
for this fruit, if of just quality has 
been and is today ahead of the sup- 
ply. To be sure new groves have 
been set out but by the time they are 
in commercial bearing the demand 
has grown another notch or two with 
the result that the supply for good 
fruit is still below the demand. The 
possibility that the tangerine may 
reach an overproduction stage has 
been discussed in the trade but so 
far I do not see anything like that 
for some time to come, The demand 
for them seems to be too strong and 
growing too fast to make such a fear 
worth entertaining. Women and child- 
ren especially are taking to the tan- 
gerine more and more because of 
the fact that they can eat it without 
getting the juice of the fruit all 
over them. This is indeed a large 
class of consumers. 

“In the cultivation of the tanger- 
ine I have found that a study must 
be made of the soil of each grove 
and something specific worked out for 
that soil. Each grove presents prob- 
lems of its own. As a general rule 
we follow the standards of practice 
for other citrus fruits and find that 
they work out for tangerines. We 
fertilize three times a year, twice 
for the stimulation of the growth of 
the tree and the fruit and the third 
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Wild Grapefruit of Sumatra 
May Supply Root Stock 


P. H. Dorsett and his son J. H. 
Dorsett have just returned to the 
United States after a trip of explora- 
tion covering two and a half years in 
China and the tropical islands of Su- 
matra, Java and Ceylon bringing with 
them many tropical and sub-tropical 
plants which may be introduced in 
portions of the United States. 

Among the more prominent of the 
sub-tropical fruits brought back by 
the Dorsetts is a wild grapefruit, cer- 
tain species of grapes, cocoanuts, per- 
simmons and numerous varieties of 
bamboo and nuts. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued the following authori- 
tative report of the findings of the 
Dorsetts: 





Travelers Return 


P. H. Dorsett, Agricultural Explor- 
er for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, recently returned to 
the United States after two and a 
half years of searching in China and 
the tropical islands of Sumatra, Java, 
and Ceylon for plants that may be 
useful in American agriculture. With 
the assistance of his son, J. H. Dor- 
sett, he made thousands of selections 
of seeds, plants, scions, bulbs, tubers 
and cuttings. 

This plant material, after passing 
inspection to determine its freedom 
from insect pests and diseases, and 
after being grown for a time in de- 
tention as an additional safeguard 
against the introduction of pests, will 
be sent to scientific workers of the 
department, State experiment sta- 
tions and other testing gardens to 
determine its adaptability to our con- 
ditions of soil and climate, its pos- 
sible use for breeding work, and oth- 
er qualities. Such testing takes con- 
siderable time, often requiring ten 
years or more, before the worth of 
a particular introduction has been 
sufficiently established to warrant 
giving it to the public. 

New Varieties of Legumes 

Because of the importance of 
wheat and barley in this country and 
the increasing importance of soy- 
beans and mungbeans, special atten- 
tion was given to securing new vari- 
eties of these crops. What is con- 
sidered as perhaps the best collection 
of soybean varieties ever brought to 
the United States is the one collect- 
ed by the Dorsetts in Manchuria with 
the help of B. W. Skvortzow, a Rus- 





sian botanist teaching agriculture in 
the High School in Harbin, Manchur- 
ia. Upon learning the mission of the 
Americans, he planted 100 varieties 
of soybeans in the local ‘botanical 
garden. When the Dorsetts visited the 
place in the fall after harvest they 
were told to take what they wanted, 
plant and all. This willing foresight 
on the part of the Russian scientist 
enabled these explorers to send the 
100 varieties of soybeans to the Unit- 
ed States in their entirety, thus sav- 
ing investigators in this country a 
year’s time in securing material for 
study. 

It is estimated that 70 per cent of 
the soybeans grown in China are pro- 
duced in Manchuria and that upward 
of 9,000,000 acres in that region is 
devoted to this crop. Something like 
4,000,000 acres of soybeans were 
grown in the United States last year 
as a result of previous introductions. 
It is hoped that among the new varie- 
ties will be found some that are suit- 
able for culture in regions farther 
north in this country and in other 
sections where the crop is not now 
grown. 

Mungbeans is another staple crop 
in Manchuria and many parts of 
China proper which is of coming eco- 
nomic importance’ in the United 
States, said Mr. Dorsett. In their na- 
tive country they are used as mung- 
bean sprouts, and are an important 
source of their best bean vermicelli. 
There is a place for the mungbean 
in this country and we ought to be 
growing more of the crop, he said. 

Sixty per cent of the barley grown 
in the United States is the result of 
one introduction from Manchuria. 
Many varieties of barley were includ- 
ed in the collection because of their 
possibilities. 

Mr. Dorsett will ultimately receive 
more than 500 seed packets of wheat, 
barley, soybeans, and other grains, 
from the far corners of northern 
Manchuria where agricultural explor- 
ers have been unable to penetrate. 
No railroads enter that region and 
mail, carried by foot runners, may be 
several months on the way. Through 
the cooperation of the postal commis- 
sioner of Manchuria, Mr. D. McLorn, 
samples of these major crops are be- 
ing secured from each of the areas 
served by 500 rural postal stations. 
Many packets of seeds have already 
come in and others are continually 





being received. When the collection 
is finally accumulated it will be a val- 
uable source of new plant material 
for direct production and also for se- 
lection and plant breeding experi- 
ments; and one that was made at a 
very slight cost to the United States, 
so far as the actual cost of the plant 
material is concerned. 


The expedition was further aided 
by the Chinese Eastern Railroad, 
through the hearty cooperation of 
Mr. M. K. Gordeyeff, Chief of the 
Land Department, in supplying to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture explorers, free of expense, 
a private car completely equipped 
with living quarters. They were thus 
enabled to travel from station to sta- 
tion, making stops of a week or more 
to travel on foot into the interior. 


Many New Fruits And Nuts 


While the four major cultivated 
crops were sought in particular, the 


- explorers were on the lookout for 


other plants, especially fruits, nuts, 
trees, and ornamentals, that might 
have value in extending our crops 
farther north. On their return trip 
the Dorsetts came by way of Peking 
and brought with them a collection 
of 100 Chinese fruits and nuts from 
the region of Fa Hut Ssu Temple in 
the western hills some 50 miles or 
so to the northeast of Peking. 
Among the newer species of plant 
life collected worth special mention 
is a certain wild apricot found grow- 
ing on the rocky Manchurian moun- 
tainsides otherwise barren of vegeta- 
tion, except for a few weeds and a 
little grass. The fruit is very small, 
dry and mostly seed. The tree is so 
hardy, however, that it may possibly 
have use in developing an apricot 
for regions farther north than the 
apricot now fruits. Since it grows 
but 4 to 5 feet high it has possibili- 
ties as a dwarfing stock for orchard- 
ists in the growing of other commer- 
cial fruit crops in the Northwest. 
They also found a wild grape that 
grows rank all over the mountains 
where it is a heavy yielder and is 
used largely for claret. Its hardiness 
makes it of potential value for the 
breeding of a hardy table grape for 
our more northern section where 
grapes are not now being grown. 
Years of testing and breeding may be 
required, however, before these in- 
troductions are available for the pub- 
Continued on page 29 
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Citrus By-Products Industry 
Result of Scientific Research 


Citrus growers in California con- 
tinue to develop facilities for utiliz- 
ing cull oranges and lemons. A few 
weeks ago a new plant for recover- 
ing unsalable substances from or- 
anges was formally opened at Ontar- 
io, Calif., according to reports re- 
ceived by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A dozen years ago great quanti- 
ties of California oranges and lem- 
ons not only were discarded as cull 
fruit,-but had to be hauled away at 
a cost of at least $1 a ton. To-day 
practically all of this sub-standard 
fruit is being utilized in numerous 
ways,. returning to the growers an 
average of $12 or more a ton. 

The remarkable growth of the cit- 
rus by-products industry which has 
been developed within the last de- 
cade is founded on results of scienti- 
fic research. Investigations begun a- 
bout 12 years ago by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agricutlure, in its branch labor- 
atory at Los Angeles, have resulted 
in the development of processes for 
recovering citrus acid, as well as 
other valuable substances such as cil, 
pectin, juice, and pulp, from oranges 
and lemons. The commercial applica- 
tion of these processes not only en- 
ables the industry to save the fruit 
that is for one reason or another un- 
desirable for market, but to use mar- 
ketable fruit at a profit when there 
is a surplus. It is estimated that 30 
per cent of the annual production is 
classed as culls, and the prosperity 
of the citrus growers depends upon a 
profitable utilization of this unmar- 
etable fruit. 

Citrus growers themselves are now 
operating two by-products plants, 
one for lemons at Corona, Calif., and 
the one for oranges at Ontario, Calif. 
Commercial concerns are now manu- 
facturing on a profitable scale num- 
erous marketable products from 
large quantities of cull fruit that 
would otherwise be a loss to the in- 
dustry. 

One plant last year manufactured 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds of 
citric acid, using about 40,000 tons 
of cull lemons, which returned to 
the growers a net total of about 
$450,000. Another plant produced a- 
bout 65,000 pounds of lemon oil with 
a value of approximately $70,000 as 
well as 30,000 pounds of pectin. 

From waste oranges are manu- 
factured juice, marmalade, pectin, 


orange oil, and other products. One 
plant, which used last year 10,000 
tons of oranges, put out, among oth- 
er products, about 50,000 pounds of 
orange oil having a wholesale value 
of approximately $100,000. 

One concern has even found a 
profitable outlet for orange pulp from 
which the juice has been extracted. 
The disposal of pulp was once a dis- 
tinct problem, costing the concern a- 
bout $800 a month. It is now pre- 
pared as a food for dairy cattle and 
sold as wet pulp for about $3 a ton. 
The handling of this product instead 
of being a monthly liability of $800 
now returns the concern a profit of 
from $2,500 to $3,500 a month, 

The research laboratory at Los 
Angeles made considerable progress 
last year in studies to determine the 


exact chemical differences between | 


the oils made from California fruit 
and those made from European or- 
anges and lemons. The results of this 
investigation should show the rela- 
tive.values of the oils for certain 
uses, such as the manufacture of ice 
creams, hard candies, cake icings, 
perfumery, and beverages. 

By means of an improved machine 
to press the oil from orange and lem- 


on peel developed during the past 


year, at least 5 pounds of oil can be 
pressed from the peels of a ton of 
lemons. One concern in Los Angeles 
uses 60 tons of citrus fruit a day 
in making juice by means of a re- 
volving burr-type machine. As citrus 
oils are worth approximately $2.50 a 
pound the extraction and utilization 
of the oil would mean an additonal 
return of $12.50 for each ton of cull 
fruit, or on the output of this one 
plant, a gross additional income of 
$750 a day. More work must be done 
to perfect the machine, however, be- 
fore it can be commercially applied. 

It is believed that the research 
work now under way will enable Cal- 
ifornia manufacturing concerns to 
utilize these oils from orange and 
lemon peel for all purposes for which 
the European oils can now be used. 

It has been found in this and oth- 
er countires that the basic research 
necessary for many lines of endeav- 
or is generally a problem for the Gov- 
ernment to work out. Returns from 
such fundamental study are often so 
long delayed that it can not well be 
done by individuals or concerns who 
ordinarily expect a profitable income 
from their investment within a short 


lime. Investigations and experimetal 
study to aid in perfecting metl-ods of 
utilizing waste products of agricul- 
ture is one of the most effective ways 
in which the Bureau of Chemistry 
can serve the agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries of the country. 
The citrus by-product industry is a 
conspicuous example of the commer- 
cial application of fundamental re- 
search. 


Fruitmen’s Club 2”~ 
Re-elects Officers 


Taking action it has not taken pre- 
viously in its history the Fruitmen’s 
Club at its annual meeting in Orlan- 
do Monday evening January 31 re- 
elected the officers and directors of 
the previous year, declaring that 
their conduct of the affairs of the 
big state organization during one of 
the most trying years in recent cit- 
rus history -merited unusual recogni- 
tion. 

Those thus reelected were: Victor 
B. Newton, Standard Growers Ex- 
change, president; George A. Scott, 
Florida Citrus Exchange, vice-presi- 
dent; B. M. Wherrette, W. H. Mouser 
& Co., secretary and treasurer, and 
the following directors: Gus Gentile, 
Gentile Bros. Co.; H. A. Ward, Win- 
ter Park Fruit Co.; L. Maxcy, L. 
Maxcy & Co.; R. D. Keene, Dillard 
& Keene; J. E. Montgomery, H. T. 
Montgomery Corp’n.; Chas. S. Fu- 
gazzi, Fugazzi Bros.; W. H. Mous:.’, 
W. H. Mouser & Co.; A. M. Pratt, 
Chase & Co.; F. L. Skelly, American 
Fruit Growers, Inc. 

The Fruitmen’s Club continues 
most active as a clearing house for 
information among packers and ship- 
pers who combined send out of Flor- 
ida probably more than ninety per 
cent of the citrus fruits shipped. It 
maintains headquarters in Orlando, 
but during the shipping season fre- 
quently holds meetings at various 
places over the citrus area to facili- 
tate discussions among the members. 
In well informed circles it is credit- 
ed with responsibility for many of 
the reforms in practices during re- 
cent years, and with constantly 
working for the upbuilding of the 
Florida citrus business as a whole. 


If a farmer will study fair exhib- 
its, he will often learn how to pra; 
duce better crops and livestock. 
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Rust Mites 

Surprising as it may seem the rust 
mites are very numerous in many 
groves at this time. Where the fruit 
on the trees is mid season or possible 
seedling fruit then the matter of hav- 
ing rust mites on the fruit at this 
time is not so important, But when 
the crop is one of good quality valen- 
cias then it is a matter that should 
be taken care of. The rust mite is 
in the habit of spending the winter 
on the foliage and for a time in the 
winter seems to be moving from the 
fruit to the foliage. But later in the 
season they seem to move in the oth- 
er direction and the fruit must be 
watched carefully if it is to be held 
late in the season. The mites are not 
so easy to see on the ripe fruit as 
there is not so much difference be- 
tween the color of the mite and the 
fruit. Look the fruit over carefully 
and make sure whether or not the 
mites are present. If they are pres- 
ent and you wish to get rid of them 
you can use lime sulphur solution or 
good sulphur dust. If the lime sul- 
phur solution is used dilute it about 
one to sixty. If the sulphur dust is 
used be sure to use sufficient dust so 
that all the fruit and foliage is cov- 
ered. When the weather is cool it 
will take a little more of the sulphur 
dust to do effective work than it will 
when the weather is hot. In looking 
fer the rust mites do not forget to 
look on the late grapefruit as well 
as on the late oranges. 


Frost Injured Trees 

In general the best plan is not to 
do any pruning till the trees have 
made a growth that indicates the ex- 
tent and severity of the injury. In 
some instances where young trees 
have been very severely injured it 
may pay to remove the dead wood or 
at least the greater part of it before 
the new growth gets to be very large 
in order to get out of the way of the 
new growth. In the larger trees the 
dead wood is to be left till there has 
been a vigorous growth that will 
show just where the pruning cut 
should be made. When the pruning 
is to be done all the cuts should be 
made close to the main trunk or 
branch from which the dead wood is 
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to be removed—no stubs should be 
left. All the larger cuts should be 
smoothed off and covered with paint 
or some preparation to keep the wood 
from rotting before the cut is heal- 
ed over. 


As to the fertilizer for the injur- 
ed trees the amount of the damage 
and the previous condition of the 
trees must be considered. If the trees 
are young and the damage has been 
severe it will probably be well to re- 
duce the first spring application to 
about half the regular amount and 
then if there has been sufficient 
moisture to get the good out of that 
amount follow with at least as much 
more in thirty to sixty days, Do not 
put the fertilizer too close to the 
trees. And do not try to froee them 
too fast all at once, better results 
will be had by the use of reduced ap- 
plications of fertilizer at frequent in- 
tervals, This will call for more work 
than usual but it is largely up to the 
one doing the work and taking care 
of the trees as to how soon they are 
back in good shape. 

Where the injury has only taken 
off the leaves and a small part of 
the smaller twigs it will pay to use 
about the regular amounts of fer- 
tilizer since the tree has to build up 
an entire new top and will use up all 
the reserve in the ground in making 
the new top. When this reserve is 
used up there must be something 
more for the trees. to have ready to 
use or they will be liable to suffer. 
Be sure to spread the fertilizer even- 
ly and well out to the ends of the 
roots. 

Spring Fertilizer 

The continued dry weather in most 
sections of the citrus section adds 
another problem to the many that we 
have. In some groves where the fall 
application was delayed for some rea- 
son and there has been little or no 
rain it is probably wise to wait a lit- 
tle before putting on the spring fer- 
tilizer and then perhaps use a little 
less. However, if there has been one 
or two good rains on the fertilizer 
after it was put on and worked in 
most of the readily available part of 
the ammonia has been carried down 
to the roots so that they have had 
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some benefit from it. This has been 
shown on several groves that were in 
a somewhat run down condition last. 
fall and are now in an improved con- 
dition. On these groves there were 
one or two good showers last fall 
after the fertilizer was worked in. 
Such groves will need the regular 
spring application and at the regu- 
lar time. 
Spraying Suggestions 

Do not forget that if you wish to 
reduce the amount of scab on your 
grapefruit you must plan to use 
either lime sulphur solution at about 
one to thirty or forty, or else you 
must use bordeaux oil. If the in- 
fection was not bad on the crop now 
mature then the use of the lime sul- 
phur will probably give good results. 
But if the amount of scab was se- 
vere then it will be necessary to use 
the bordeaux oil. For the latter the 
home made bordeaux to which the oil 
emulsion has been added will be the 
best to use.. In using the lime sul- 
phur cover all parts of the trees but 
in using the bordeaux cover the fol- 
iage and young twigs, Leave as much 
of the trunk and main branches un- 
sprayed as you can without missing 
any of the foliage part of the tree. 
Covering the twigs will also help in 
checking melanose though the main 
time to check melanose is in April. 
Do not forget that the late varieties 
of grapefruit will almost surely be- 
come coarse and green if left on 
the tree till late in the season follow- 
ing the use of bordeaux. In using the 
lime sulphur cover all parts of the 
trees. This spray will not cause the 
late fruit to become coarse and it will 
reduce the amount of rust mites a 
great deal all through the following 
season. 

Frozen Fruit 

Severely frozen fruit will drop off 
or begin to dry up on the tree in 
three weeks time. The best method 
is to look for broken or damaged 
fruit cells or juice sacks. If these 
are found the fruit will prabably 
deteriorate rapidly and soon not be 
good to eat or ship. In severely froz- 
en fruit the white spots between the 
segments will be very numerous and 
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Aphids And The Freeze 


By J. R. Watson, Entomologist, Florida Experiment Station 


Two weeks ago the Entomologist 
of the Experiment Station called the 
attention of the growers to the fact 
that aphids were more numerous than 
they were last year and that it would 
be wise to take precautions to reduce 
their numbers before the spring 
growth. Since that was written the 
state has been visited by the coldest 
weather since 1918. This condition 
probably will greatly increase the 
menace from aphids but at the same 
time gives the growers an unusual 
opportunity. 

The Menace 

A great many of the injured trees 
will undoubtedly drop their leaves 
and in a few weeks (the time de- 
pending upon the weather) they will 
be putting out new foliage. If aphids 
are allowed to attack this foliage, 
great damage will be done and if 
the attack is sufficiently severe many 
trees will undoubtedly be killed. The 
cold has not killed the aphids! R. 
L. Miller, Assistant Entomologist at 
Lake Alfred, found only six dead aph- 
ids in 5,000 which he counted the day 
after the freeze. Furthermore, A. N. 
Tissot, assistant entomologist at 
Gainesville, finds that the eggs of 
the citrus aphid on pears are hatch- 
ing in large numbers. This is the 
first time eggs of the citrus aphid 
ever have been observed to hatch in 


Florida. It is probably due to the- 


unusually cold weather during late 
December and January. Although 
eggs have never been observed on cit- 
rus they are to be found on Spirea, 
as well as pears. As a result of the 
freeze it is going to be especially im- 
portant that the growers keep their 
trees free of aphids this spring. 
The Opportunity 
The freeze has dealt a body blow 
to' the aphids. Although they have 
not been killed by the cold directly, 
undoubtedly the vast majority of 
them now in the groves will die of 
starvation as a result of the destruc- 
tion of all young foliage, but enough 
will undoubtedly survive to give us 
a heavy infestation in the spring if 
weather conditions are favorable and 
the growers do not take active means 
to exterminate them. The purpose 
of this article is to urge the grow- 
ers to hunt out and destroy all colo- 
nies of the citrus aphid. Unless they 
make a thorough cleanup of their 
premises there is grave danger of 
great losses when the injured trees 
bégin to put out. 
places which should be care- 
fully examined for aphids are first 


any young growth on citrus which, 
because of a protected situation or 
other reasons, may have escaped the 
cold. Any aphids found in these situ- 
ations should be exterminated, pre- 
ferably by dipping in a good contact 
insecticide such as tobacco, derrisol 
or an oil emulsion. 

The next place is pear trees in the 
neighborhood of the grove. Growers 
should inspect these very carefully 
and look on the stems for eggs, which 
are small white bodies attached usu- 
ally near the bases of the buds. If 
eggs or aphids are found the pear 
tree, if the buds have not started to 
swell, should be sprayed with a 1 per- 
cent oil emulsion. This will kill not 
only the aphids on the trees but the 
eggs as well. Also it will help to 
control San Jose scale. But if one 
wishes to make a thorough cleanup 
of this scale at the same time it will 
be better to use 2 percent oil emul- 
sion (twice the strength recommend- 
ed for citrus trees). However, this 
should not be used if the buds have 
started to swell. Pear trees too far 
along to stand the oil emulsions can 
be sprayed with the aphicides men- 
tioned above. 

Another place to look for aphids 
is on Spirea bushes, the most com- 
mon of which is the so-called “bridal 
wreath.” Fortunately, there are no 
wild Spireas in Florida. But they 
are very commonly planted in door- 
yards, etc. If the weather gets cold 
the aphids will lay eggs on this plant. 
Furthermore, the active insects are 
perfectly able to endure any cold 
that we ever have in Florida and still 
live over on the Spirea. 

Spirea is a dangerous plant to 
have in the citrus belt, let alone in 
the vicinity of a grove. Growers 
are urged to destroy Spirea plants 
in the citrus belt. If one feels that 
he cannot do this, the next best thing 
is to spray them with a 1 percent 
oil emulsion. If the spraying is done 
thoroughly it should kill all aphids 
and eggs and, at this time of the 
year, will not hurt the plant mater- 
ially. (It may take the leaves off.) 
Although the vast majority of the 
aphids that go through the winter 
do so on citrus rather than on Spirea, 
Spirea carries the aphids over a time, 
like the present, when all tender cit- 
rus has been killed by frost. 


Another shrub found in hammock © 


regions which should be inspécted 


for aphids is the cherry laurel or 


laurel cherry, but, like citrus, this 
will support aphids only when it has 
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tender growth on it. 

The freeze has given us an unusual 
opportunity to head off a spring in- 
festation of aphids. It will almost ex- 
terminate them on citrus. If the 
growers will complete the cleanup 
and also clean up the colonies on 
other host plants not killed by the 
cold, it should be possible to reduce 
their numbers to a point from which 
they will not have sufficient time to 
produce a heavy infestation when the 
new growth comes out. 


Change In Wave Length 


Radio Station WGHB at Clearwa- 
ter, Florida have given way to WFHH 
which is now operating on a wave 
length of 355.4 meters. WFHH has 
taken over all responsibilities of 
WGHB and in consequence Chase & 
Company’s market reports will con- 
tinue to be broadcast each night at 
8:29 P.M., E.S.T., the same as here- 
tofore, except that the wave length 
and call letters are changed as in- 
dicated. 


Citrus Fruits 
and 
Pineapples 


Bearing citrus groves should be fer- 
tilized three times a year, spring, 
summer and early fall or winter. 


The should 
contain 4 per cent am- 
monia supvlied by Ni- 
trate of Soda. 


fertilizer 


The age, color and vigor 
of the trees determine 
the actual number of 
pounds to use per tree. 


Florida State 
ments show that Nitrate 
of Soda may be used 
successfully to supply 
the nitrogen for young 
pineapple plants, as 


Experi- 


») acre, in three or four 
applicat‘ons. 


Cur new pamphlets on 
fertilizing crops will be 
sent you if you will cut 
out this advertisement, write your 
address in the margin, naming your 
principal crops, and mail to our near- 
est office. Our State Manager who is 
in touch with your local conditions 
may assist you to solve your fertiliz- 


er problems. (2507) 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
New York 


leans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. ° 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

. Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


57 William Street 
Raleigh, N. -C. New -Or 


“Columbia, S. C. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 





During The Present Month 





Disc around bearing trees. Do not dis- 
turb banks around young trees. 

Spray or fumigate for control of scale 
and whitefly. 

Spray with bordeaux-oil emulsion for 
control of scab. 

Apply fertilizer to bearing trees. This 
application of fertilizer should contain a 
high percentage of ammonia and a low 
percentage of potash. 

Secure seed and prepare ground for 
planting of your spring cover crops. 

Complete pruning and treat old seed- 
ling trees for foot-rot. Replace trees where 
needed. 


Cee ann 
QUALITY, NOT ORIGIN, CONTROLS PRICE 


| 
| Timely Suggestions For Grove Work 





It is queer how people obtain impressions and 
how they retain them. This reflection was 
brought about by a grower who questioned us 
the other day as to why California oranges 
were outselling Florida oranges in the markets. 
We asked what markets, and he said: “Well, 
New York, for instance.” 

We replied that we did- not know they were. 
He said surely they were; that they were selling 
from two to three dollars per box higher. He 
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had read that in a Florida publication a week 
or two previously, and he was confident it was 
the case. Likewise he was confident that Flori- 
da selling agencies were in the hands of prize 
boobs or such a condition could not be possible, 
for didn’t everyone know that Florida oranges 
were superior, etc. etc. 

We said that if his premise were correct his 
reasoning might follow properly, but that it 
might be a good idea to get at the fundamental 
facts before jumping at conclusions. 

Recourse was had to a current report of New 
York auction sales, with lines and prices offi- 
cially quoted. This was the report of sales in 
New York, Friday, January 28. This showed 
that on the day in question 9,634 boxes of Cali- 
fornia oranges and 8,575 boxes of Florida or- 
anges were sold in the New York auctions. Cal- 
ifornia offerings were more uniform, having 
been divided into 35 items, while Florida had 
sold in 67 items or “‘lines.” 

The top price for any California oranges was 
$7.75, with oaly five California lines obtaining 
seven dollars or better. The top price for Flor- 
ida oranges was $8.38, and there were three 
lines obtaining eight dollars per box or better. 
The average price per box for all California 
lines sold that day was $5.15; the average for 
Florida lines was $5.03 per box. 

There is the answer. The good fruit obtains 
the good price wherever it may come from, and 
Florida’s selling agencies are just as capable as 
any. Florida’s lower average on this, or any 
other day, is purely a reflection of a preponder- 
ance of lower grade fruit which pulls down 
that of the smaller amount of higher grade. 
California doesn’t “outsell” Florida, nor does 
Florida ‘outsell’ California in these days and 
times. 

It is true that the best citrus fruit grown in 
Florida is the best citrus grown in the world. It 
is also true that a very large proportion of the 
fruit grown in Florida the past season is not up 
to the Florida standard in size, quality or ap- 
pearance. Neither the consumer nor the market- 
ing agent is responsible for this deficiency. 

During the last growing season entirely too 
many Florida citrus growers endeavored to 
practice “economy” at the expense of their 
groves. The result was starved or improperly 
nourished trees through false “economy” in the 
application of insecticides. 

Due to these false practices, we have a crop 
largely of off-size and off-quality fruit—sizes 
and quality which the consumer does not want 
and for which he will not pay an adequate 
price. For this condition, the grower has no one 
to blame but himself. 

No one, we presume, will claim that Florida 
marketing agencies have reached perfection. 
Certainly the marketing agencies themselves, 
make no such claim. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the consumer will pay 
fancy prices only for such fruits as meet the re- 
quirements of the fancy trade. Until and unless . 
the grower supplies a product which meets this 
demand he cannot shoulder the responsibility 
on the marketing agency but must accept it as 
his own proper burden. " 


Quality, not place of. origin, ‘is the factor 
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which determines the price of fruit or any oth- 
er commodity. 


WONDERFUL CITRUS EXHIBITS 


Two wonderful assemblings of citrus fruits 
have just been held in Florida, the first at 
Winter Haven during the closing days of Jan- 
uary at the Polk County Orange Festival, and 
the second at Tampa, at the South Florida Fair. 

The Polk County Orange Festival was by far 

the greatest and best exhibition of citrus fruits 
ever shown at one of these festivals and the 
many attractive features put on by the man- 
agement made the 1927 Festival stand out as 
ea purely citrus exhibition given in the 
state. 
_ The South Florida Fair at Tampa, while tak- 
ing in a wider range of exhibits and much great- 
er territory, is still primarily a citrus show, by 
reason of the fact that by far the greater num- 
ber of exhibits are made by citrus counties and 
in the citrus class. Always the South Florida 
Fair brings together a wonderful display of cit- 
rus fruits, and the rivalry between citrus pro- 
ducing counties always insures exhibits of the 
very finest fruits grown in the state, but the 
fair just closed probably brought out an even 
greater variety of fruits and of quality equal to 
any ever before shown. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
perfection to which citrus fruits may be grown 
in Florida than the exceptional displays at 
these two citrus shows. 


REVERSE THE RATIO 


The best citrus fruit grown in Florida is the 
best citrus fruit grown in the world. Any Flor- 
ida citrus grower will swear to that, and any- 
one who has eaten the best citrus fruit grown 
in Florida will confirm the oath. 

But, unfortunately, the records show that 
only 15 per cent of the citrus grown in Florida 
may properly be placed in the first grade. The 
remaining 85 per cent ranges all the way from 
good to very poor. While the 15 per cent of 
first grade fruit always is in demand at fancy 
prices, the remaining 85 per cent frequently 
goes begging for a buyer—at least the less at- 
tractive of the 85 per cent is nearly always in 
that unenviable position. This frequently means 
actual loss to the grower of the low grade fruit 
and at the same time detracts from the reputa- 
tion which the high grade fruit is endeavoring 
to establish for Florida as the home of perfect 
citrus fruits. 

There is no excuse for this condition. The 85 
per cent of lower grade fruits are grown on 
soil similar to that which produces the 15 per 
cent of brights. The climatic conditions under 
which the different grades are grown are iden- 
tical. The difference in quality and appearance 
can be explained only by the difference in cul- 
tural methods, the timely and proper appli- 
cation of fertilizers and insecticides of the prop- 
er kind and by the general care and supervis- 
ion given the groves by the owners. The bright 
fruit is the result of constant, painstaking and 


intelligent care on the pari of the owner. Trans- 
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versely, the fruit which fails to come up to the 
standard must be the result of failure or neg- 
lect to observe those cultural methods which 
for other growers produce fruit of finest qual- 
i 
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y. 

Florida soil and Florida climate will do much 
toward the production of the finest fruit in the 
world, but soil and climate must have the co- 
operation of the grower in the application of 
proper cultural methods. All too often the grow- 
er inclines to economize in the matter of fertil- 
izers and insecticides, despite the fact that ex- 
perience has clearly taught that such “econ- 
omy” always lessens the profits at the end of 
the season, if indeed, they are not entirely 
wiped out. 

With an investment of from $1,500 to $3,000 
per acre in his grove, it would certainly seem 
to be the part of wisdom for the grower to in- 
vest each year a sufficient sum in fertilizers, in- 
secticides and labor to insure the very finest 
quality fruit possible, and to put that fruit on 
the market in the most attractive condition pos- 
sible. That is the kind of fruit which always 
pays the best profits. In many seasons it is the 
only kind of fruit which pays any kind of 
profit. 


DOING GOOD WORK 


The Citrus Industry is glad to note that the 
officers and directors who have been in charge 
of the Fruitmen’s Club for the past year have 
been re-elected and will continue at the head 
of this shippers organization for another year. 

The year just past has been one of the most 
trying in many respects in recent years, so far 
as the growing and marketing of Florida’s cit- 
rus crop is concerned. Many vexing problems 
have confronted both growers and shippers, 
and while not all of these problems have been 
solved, the untiring efforts of the officers and 
directors of the Fruitmen’s Club have resulted 
in the solution of at least some of the most 
glaring problems and the alleviation of some 
very trying situations. 

Representing in its membership probably 
ninety per cent of the citrus shipments of the 
state, the Fruitmen’s Club is the one organiza- 
tion which can hope to handle successfully the 
numerous marketing problems which yearly 
confront the grower and shipper. The men now 
at the helm in this organization are to be com- 
plimented upon their work during the past year, 
and The Citrus Industry is pleased to know that 
the same men have been delegated by the Club 
to meet the problems of the coming year. 


PRODUCE QUALITY FRUIT 


If the present citrus season has taught one 
lesson more plainly than another, it is that the 
production of quality fruit is the one salvation 
for the citrus grower—and by quality we mean 
both the internal condition and the external 
appearance. Internal excellence without exter- 
ior attractiveness profiteth the grower but little. 
But_internal excellence, plus external attrac- 
tiveness, spells profits to the producer. 

The above proposition is acknowledged by 
every well posted grower- and: emphasized by- 
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every intelligent shipper. Fruit of quality and 
appearance always brings profitable returns to 
the grower. Fruit lacking in quality and appear- 
ance is nearly always a drug on the market and 
a liability instead of an asset to the grower. 

This being true, and the present season’s 
market has established its truth beyond ques- 
tion, it behooves the thoughtful grower to plan 
now to produce fruit of quality and appearance 
next season. There is just one system by which 
this desirable result may be achieved—the 
trees must be strengthened and fed through 
the application of proper and plentiful plant 
food, and they must be kept free from insect 
pests and disease through the proper applica- 
tion of insecticides and fungicides. 

The grower who plans his next season’s grove 
campaign with due regard to the importance 
of fertilizers and insecticides, will be the win- 
ner when next season’s crop returns are re- 
ceived. The grower who fails to give these items 
nen will continue to book his profits in 
‘*re vr 


MAY BE SLOW, BUT IT’S COMING 





The Howey Tribune, published at Howey, in 
the midst of Lake County’s finest citrus section 
and in the home of one of Florida’s largest and 
best citrus developments, has the following to 
say: 

“The Citrus Industry, published at Tam- 
pa, is advocating a national organization 
for the marketing of citrus fruits. This is, 
we fear, a bit too practical an idea to take 
well with many Florida growers who seem 
to be unable to understand a plain, prac- 
tical business proposition.” 

_ The Tribune, we apprehend, is too pessimis- 

tic. Rome was not built in a day. A national or- 
ganization of citrus men, such as The Citrus In- 
dustry has been urging, will not be brought a- 
bout in a day—but it will come in time, and 
when it does, it will be to the great benefit and 
profit of citrus growers, whether located in 
Florida, California, Texas or Arizona. Good 
things, frequently, are slow about developing, 
but in spite of that fact, or, possibly, because 
of it, they are all the more beneficial when final- 
ly achieved. 





ANDERSON JOINS ORGANIZATION 





Frank Kay Anderson, who for some years 
past has been connected with the Associated 
Publications Corporation in the capacity of a 
director, is now more actively and intimately 
connected with the organization, and will 
hereafter take an active part in the work of the 
publications owned by this Corporation. 

At the same time, Industrial Florida, a month- 
ly magazine heretofore owned by Mr. Ander- 
son, becomes the property of Associated Publi- 
cations Corporation, and will hereafter be pub- 
lished at Tampa, and will be produced at the 
plant of the Bartow Printing Company, which 
is owned and operated by Associated Publica- 
“ae prmenery 

e Associated Publications Corporati 
owns and operates The Citrus Industry, The 
Fish and Oyster Reporter, Industrial Florida 
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and the Bartow Printing Company. 

Mr. Anderson is well known to Florida peo- 
ple as a publisher of long experience in the 
state, is intimately acquainted with the citrus 
industry of Florida from long association with 
some of the leading marketing organizations 
of the state, and is well known in business 
circles. He will continue in editorial control of 
Industrial Florida, but the business of the pub- 
lication will be conducted through the Tampa 
office of Associated Publications Corporation. 


RAINEY GOES TO JACKSONVILLE 


R. D. Rainey, for some time connected with 
this publication as advertising manager, has 
cone to Jacksonville, Florida, where he becomes 
manager of the Southeastern Hotel Jaurnal and 
the Southern Drug Journal, monthly publica- 
tions belonging to the Ben Wand “string” of 
Southern trade journals. Mr. Rainey will also 
have some part in the production of the South- 
ern Lumber Journal, another Wand publica- 
tion. 





FEED YOUR TREES 





It is to be hoped that no grower of citrus 
fruit will feel that because of frost damage to 
his crop that he must “economize” by curtail- 
ing his fertilizer bill or neglecting the proper 
application of insecticides. Such a policy of 


“economy” at this time would be suicidal. 


If ever there was a time when the citrus 
groves of Florida needed special care and at- 
tention, that time is now. This is particularly 
the case with those groves which worst felt the 
touch of frost. Such groves will need the wisest 
care and the most thoughtful attention if they 
are to be brought into condition for the pro- 
duction of an abundant crop of quality fruit 
next season. Proper pruning, proper cultivation, 
proper and abundant fertilization, proper and 
timely spraying, dusting or fumigation must be 
included in the program of the grower who 
hopes to encourage his grove to recover quickly 
from the effects of the frost and to respond 
profitably in the making of next season’s crop. 

Parsimony or false ““economy”’ at this time in 
the proper application of fertilizers and insec- 
ticides, or any letting down in tried and proved 
grove practices can only result in postponing 
the recovery of the trees and retarding the time 
when profitable returns may be anticipated. 
Groves touched by frost are like an individual 
suffering from debility—proper nourishment 
and careful nursing afford the only certain as- 
surance of speedy recovery and the only guar- 
antee of permanent cure. 


The progressive. spirit manifested by the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. in going right a- 
head with the biggest advertising campaign 
‘ver put on for oranges and grapefruit in the 
i.ew York metropolitan district is worthy of 
coim.endation—not to say emulation. 


The few Florida citrus growers whose groves 
were protected by grove heaters during the re- 
cent cold spell, rested a mighty lot easier than 
the grove owners who lacked such protection. 
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Citrus Production and Marketing In Polk 
County Discussed In New Bulletin 


Careful planning before planting 
the grove and the most up-to-date 
methods of grove and tree manage- 
ment and handling of the fruit are 
most essential for the successful pro- 
duction and marketing of citrus fruit 
in Polk County, Florida, according to 
a new publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Both good and poor citrus fruit 
soils are found in Polk County and 
one can not be too careful in the se- 
lection of the soil and site, the de- 
partment says. A Polk County grove 
to have the right foundation for suc- 
cess should be located on soils hav- 
ing a depth of from 2 to 4 feet of 
Norfolk sandy loam or on other de- 
sirable soils, which are underlaid 
with clay and not hardpan. Good wa- 
ter and air drainage are essential, 
also. In most of the Polk County cit- 
rus district the soil is high pine and 
is more favorable to the growth of 
trees budded to rough lemon stock. 

The authors of the bulletin, Carl 
R. Swinson and W. C, Funk, point 
out that economies can be effected 
and net receipts materially increased 
if proper caution § is exercised at 
planting time in the selection of va- 
rieties. The Parson Brown, the Pine- 
apple and the Valencia are outstand- 
ing varieties of oranges, represent- 
ing, in the order named, early, winter 
and late varieties. In is generally a- 
greed that some of each of the sea- 
sonal varieties should be planted. 

Attractive returns from citrus 
fruit farming have led to a great 
increase in the plantings of oranges 
and to a lesser extent in the plant- 
ings of grapefruit and lemons. Mil- 
lions of trees were planted a few 
years ago and many are yet to come 
into bearing. It is pointed out that 
up to 1925 a market has been found 
for the product but the trend of 
prices indicates that in a normal 
year the supply of fruit has been 
somewhat in excess of a demand that 
would assure a profit to most grow- 
ers. This is particularly true of the 
proper grades of fruit, and it is em- 
phasized that economical methods 
of production and the marketing of 
a good grade of fruit are likely to 
play an important part in the degree 
of success with which a grove is op- 
erated under existing conditions. 

Good yields per tree of good fruit 
will continue to be important and the 
outstanding factors affecting yields, 
such as spraying and fertilizing, are 
discussed in detail. The most success- 
ful growers in Polk County have 


found that 50 pounds of a 3-8-8 fer- 
tilizer per tree gives excellent re- 
sults when applied to trees in good 
condition and over 10 years old. 
Growers who sprayed thoroughly had 
better yields than the average and 
their cleaner fruit brought higher 
prices than were received by growers 
who did not spray well. Since low 
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Win These 
Prizes 


Five Tons of Fertilizer to be Given Away 


of remarkable. 


yield 


The best crops in 1926 resulted from using 


In 1926 we asked the growers of Florida to test the actual 
results of NACO Fertilizers upon part of their acreage. 


Hundreds of tests were made, as a result of this suggestion, 
and to the best of our knowledge—with but one exception— 
every user of NACO BRANDS obtained results nothing short 


Careful observation in the field indicates that in point of 


production costs per box of fruit and 
good returns on the grove depend so 
largely on good yields of clean fruit 
no grower can afford to neglect the 
operations and practices which result 
in good crops of high grade fruit, ac- 
cording to the authors. 

Copies of Department Bulletin No. 

Continued on page 26 
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NACO BRANDS and NITRAPO 


To find out if this is true in your community, we are now 


offering five separate and distinct prizes of one ton each of 
any NACO BRAND fertilizer, for the best TRUE letters 


which tell the results with our brands or with any other 


fertilizers. 


Contest open to every grower in Florida and to every mem- 


ber of every grower’s family. 


When you send in your letter, ask for our new price list, 


just off the press. 


NITRATE 


GENCTES 
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Sole Importers of 
Genuine Peruvian Guano—Nitrapo 


Peninsular Casualt 


Bldg. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Branch Offices 


New York, New York 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Havana, Cuba 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Wilmington, North Carolina 
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Fumigation Versus Oil 


Spraying 


By Dr. Wm. Moore, Chief Entomologist, American Cyanamid Company 


Last December, the writer publish- 


ed a short article in the Citrus In- 
dustry calling attention to a new 
material, Cyanogas Calcium Cyanide, 
which made possible the fumigation 
of Florida citrus trees. Knowing that 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
had been attempted many times in 
Florida, the growers were naturally 
somewhat doubtful as to whether one 
eould actually fumigate successfully 
with Cyanogas. The writer pointed 
out that fumigations were planned 
for many sections of Florida so that 
the growers could answer this ques- 
tion by personal observation. During 
the present season, many thousands 
of orange and grapefruit trees have 
been fumigated in the Florida citrus 
belt and there is probably not a 
single reader of this article who does 
not know, from personal observation, 
that fumigation with Cyanogas is 
successful in Florida. 


Knowing that this method is suc- 
cessful, two questions arise in the 
mind of the grower. What is the cost 
of fumigation compared with oil 
spraying? What are the advantages 
of fumigation compared with oiling? 


Cost of spraying depends not only 
upon the size of the trees but also 
upon many other factors such as type 
of labor and machinery, the rate of 
depreciation of this machinery gov- 
erned by its care, nearness to water 
supply, and other similar local fact- 
ors. In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 933 of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, a table covering the cost 
of one spraying varied from eight 
cents to seventy-eight cents per tree 
of the same size. The cost of fumiga- 
tion is standardized so that, in gen- 
eral, the main cost variations are due 
to the size of the tree. Some growers 
could have their groves fumigated 
for a price equal.to the cost of one 
spraying. For others, the price might 
be equal to that of two—or in excep- 
tional cases three—sprays. Since only 
one fumigation is necessary each 
year, the price of ‘the fumigation 
should be compared with the annual 
cost of the 3 to 5 sprayings necessary 
for control as outlined in the regular 
spray schedules. Each grower will 
have to obtain the price for his in- 
dividual grove and then, by a con- 
sideration of his spraying costs and 
the value received from the different 
treatments, determine which will give 


him the better returns. Such a con- 
sideration will convince him that fum- 
igation is the cheapest effective con- 
trol for citrus insects. 

The second question, as to the ad- 
vantages of fumigation over spray- 
ing, may best be answered by an ex- 
amination of the results where fumi- 
gation and spraying have been in 
competition for many years. What 
are the advantages of fumigation 
over spraying that has given it first 
place in the control of citrus insects 
in California, Australia, South Af- 
rica, Spain, Italy, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine? In some countries such as Vic- 
toria, Australia, Egypt, and Palestine, 
control of citrus insects is carried out 
by the government—i, e.—the gov- 
ernment officials actually carry out 
the control measures. What method 
do they use? Fumigation. Surely 
fumigation must be the cheapest ef- 
fective control or it would not be 
practiced under such conditions. 

Many years ago, fumigation super- 
seded oil spraying in California and 
has, ever since, been the preferred 
method. From time to time, cer- 
tain growers turn back to oil spray- 
ing but, after a year or two trial, 
they return to fumigation. What are 
the advantages of fumigation over 
spraying which will cause growers, 
who from time to time try spraying, 
to always return to fumigation? 


Most of the citrus fruit of Cali- 
fornia is marketed through the Cit- 
rus Exchange. It makes no difference 
to the Citrus Exchange what method 
the grower uses in the control of his 
scale insects, providing he produces 
fruit up to the standard in flavor, ap- 
pearance and ‘keeping quality. Many 
growers. who used oil sprays a few 
years ago found that their fruit did 
not color up as well as unsprayed 
fruit. A greenish or light yellow col- 
or persisted even when the fruit was 
ripe. Even attempts to artificially 
color such fruit were not successful. 
Such fruit was not up to the stand- 
ard and the grower discovered one of 
the advantages of fumigation over 
oiling. 

Although a grower is able to kill 
a high percentage of his scale insects 
with an oil spray, he is usually not 
able to kill every insect present on 
the fruit. A Sunkist wrapper never 

- incloses a fruit infested with scale. 
The grower who used oil thus dis- 


covers another advantage of fumiga- 
tion. 

Many a Florida grower may not 
think much of these reasons. He will 
say, “The color is not so important 
and I do not care if there is a bit 
of greenish color. My fruit is sweet- 
er and juicier than the California 
orange, regardless of the color and 
appearance”. Many Florida growers, 
however, are finding an advantage in 
fruit with better color and some are 
starting the artificial coloring of 
their fruit. In regard to the scale on 
the fruit, it is true that Florida has 
spent thousands of dollars trying to 
convince their consumers in the 
North Eastern states that quality is 
the important point and that appear- 
ance is secondary, but the consum- 
ers still pay the higher price for the 
fruit of good appearance, 

In a fancy fruit store a few days 
ago, the writer saw Florida oranges 
selling for $1.20 per dozen along 
side of California oranges of the 
same size for $1.80 per dozen. Sixty 
percent of the Florida oranges were 
infested with purple scale while the 
California oranges were clean. The 
quality of the Florida oranges might 
have been just as good as the Cali- 
fornia orange, but one could not de- 
termine this point without paying ten 
cents for one Florida fruit and fifteen 
cents for one California fruit’ to 
make the test. On the wholesale mar- 
ket, similar differences in price were 
found. In: general, the Florida fruit 
of the same size as the California 
fruit was bringing about $1.20 per 
box. In the only instance found where 
the Florida fruit was bringing the 
same price as the California fruit of 
the same size, the Florida fruit was 
free of scale insects. 


A disease of cattle called “salt 
sickness” is believed to be caused 
largely by a lack of a balanced ration 
for the cattle. Cattle in a bad state 
of emaciation on account of the 
trouble have been brought back to a 
normal condition after being fed a 
good ration for eight to ten weeks 
at the Florida Experiment Station. 


“Any abnormal children in your 
class?” inquired the inspector. 

“Yes,” replied the harrassed look- 
ing schoolmarm, “two of them have 
good manners.” 
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CITRUS REVIEW AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 


The following is Frank L. Skelly’s 
review of conditions, and idea of mar- 
ket prospects in the immediate fu- 
ture: 

Cold damage to the citrus crop in 
various sections has been estimated 
all the way from twenty to fifty per 
cent on oranges, and from five to fif- 
teen percent on grapefruit. After a 
careful check up it is our belief that 
upward of thirty-five percent of o1:- 
anges and fifteen percent of grape- 
fruit in Florida have been rendered 
unmerchantable. 

Approximately 22,000 cars of or- 
anges, grapefruit and tangerines have 
been shipped out of Florida up to 
this time. This means approximately 
8,000,000 boxes of oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines. Our estimate is 
that there is remaining in the state 
approximately 13,000 carloads, or 4,- 
500,000 to 5,000,000 boxes, divided 
about equally between oranges and 
grapefruit. 

The past two week’s shipments of 
oranges have been exceedingly light 
but shipments of grapefruit have 
been heavy. From now on we believe 
shipments will be much lighter on 
grapefruit and that they will con- 
tinue moderate on oranges. We are 
looking for decided improvement on 
both oranges and grapefruit and fur- 
ther price advances. 

There are approximately 15,000 
carloads of California navels remain- 
ing to be shipped, as of February Ist. 
With the California crop running 
heavy to large sizes it is our opinion 
our 250s and smaller will be worth 
a premium, instead of bringing a dis- 
count. We believe the larger markets 
will show an active demand for cars 
running to smaller sizes, with higher 
prices being obtained. Just as soon 
as recent heavy shipments of grape- 
fruit are cleaned off the market we 
expect to see grapefruit prices ad- 
vance. 

Growers who wish to keep posted 
on what is going on in the markets 

Continued on page 3 
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LONG DISTANCE 
WEATHER PROPHECY 


This season The American Fruit 
Growers Inc. has subscribed to a 
service making advance predictions 
of the weather, particularly with re- 
spect to periods of unusual cold. Up 
to date this service has been uncan- 
nily accurate. The cold spell of Jan- 
uary 10-11 predicted in November. 
The cold of January 15 was predicted 
on December 17; and on that date a 
caution was given concerning anoth- 
er possible cold snap on January 25, 
this cold spell failed to affect Florida, 
though it swept across the country 
northward with severity, with warn- 
ing of another for February 1 or 2 
as a possibility. 

The author of these predictions 
does not guarantee accuracy, pre- 
sumably modifications may later 
make these warnings unnecessary; 
but to date those who have followed 
them closely have a high régard 
for the warnings of these “‘possibili- 
ties.” 

In the March 1926 Citrus Leaf 
published by the Florida Insecticide 
Co., J. G. Grossenbacher of that com- 
pany, himself once a federal scien- 
tific worker in the Department of 
Agriculture, carried an interesting 
article upon the subject of Sunspots 
and Citrus Growing. This is of par- 
ticular interest now because these 
long-distance weather prophecies for 
which the American subscribes are 
based upon sunspot observations, to- 
gether with a due regard for the 
things normally taken into account 
by our U. S. Weather Bureau. In 
that connection there is developed a 
human intereest story somewhat un- 
usual. 

As verbally related by Mr. Gross- 
enbacher, some years ago there was 
an ambitious young scientist in our 
Weather Bureau who was a close 
student, but whose methods and 
theories became so unorthodox as to 
be alarming to some of his superiors. 
He insisted upon predicting the wea- 
ther well ahead, contrary to the bu- 

Continued on page 3 
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ADVERTISING DRIVE 
NOW ON BLUE GOOSE 


Details of the most distinctive and 
dominating advertising campaign ever 
released in the metropolitan markets 
on fruit were divulged by Frank L. 
Skelly, Manager of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., on January 18. 

Mr. Skelly returned on that day 
from Chicago, where, in consultation 
with advertising experts and with 
other executives of the American 
Fruit Growers, he helped complete 
details of the campaign, which will 
still further enhance the prestige of 
the Blue Goose trademark in the met- 
ropolitan markets. 

The campaign started in the dis- 
tricts comprising the New York mar- 
ket the week of January 24th. The 
unusual prestige enjoyed by Blue 
Goose fruit in the metropolitan mar- 
kets has permitted us to feature in 
this advertising the most fashionable 
and best known hotels, restaurants, 
steamships, etc. as places where Blue 
Goose is served. 

Places known not only nationally, 
but internationally, for the fineness 
of their cuisine, are featured in the 
advertising. For example, the head- 
lines of one advertisement state, 
“Breakfast at the Roosevelt starts 
with Blue Goose fruit”. Not only did 
the management authorize the ad- 
vertising, but arranged for photo- 
graphs to be made in the dining room 
showing how Blue Goose grapefruit 
is served. 

From these photographs, a sketch 
was made picturing a characteristic 
scene in the famous colonial dining 
room. The scene will be readily rec- 
ognized by those familiar with the 
Roosevelt. Places similarly famous a- 
mong epicures, such as, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Ambassador, Biltmore, Alice 
Foote McDougall’s; the steamship 
France and others are shown in a 
similar manner. 

Leading newspapers in New York, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey with a 
daily circulation of 1,433,854 are be- 
ing used. The advertisements are so 

Continued on page 3 
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AN EXPLANATION 


The initial appearance of The 
Blue Goose News in the columns of 
this publication undoubtedly will be 
of interest to many, and some ex- 
planation may be in order, 

When we began the publication of 
The Blue Goose News nearly a year 
ago we received many compliments 
upon it. These have continued. Our 
mailing list has grown right along, as 
requests have been received from 
growers, until our first modest effort 
in the form of a house organ has be- 
gun to assume rather formidable pro- 
portions. . 

As the number of copies printed 
has increased the work thrown upon 
our mailing room has increased cor- 
respondingly, until right at the height 
of the shipping season it has become 
something of a burden. 

With this in mind, and further al- 
ways mindful of the fact that it is 
the business of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. to sell fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and not to embark in the 
publishing business nor anything else 
which may lead aside from the busi- 
ness of selling, we are discontinuing 
the printing of The Blue Goose News 
and instead will run it as four pages 
in THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 

We have for a number of years 
been a consistent user of advertising 
space in this publication, and our 
present action while opening the Blue 
Goose News to all the growers of 
Florida who may care to read it also 


avoids a duplication of advertising 
activity on our part. 


COMPLIMENTS UPON 
AMERICAN POLICY 


The many compliments which have 
reached the Orlando offices of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., con- 
cerning the policy pursued by this 
organization in not allowing its pack- 
ing houses to make shipments of 
frosted fruit following the recent 
cold snaps, are naturally gratifying. 

The prompt action taken by this 
organization, without hesitating or 
waiting to ascertain what other pack- 
ers might or might not do, was only 
in line with its general and definite- 
ly formulated policy. 

It is the aim of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. to be constructive at all 
times, to do without hesitation what- 
ever will aid in advancing the inter- 
est of the great majority of growers, 
and to carefully avoid doing what- 
ever may be prejudicial to the grow- 
ing interests. 

In this instance this policy. was 
aptly expressed in a paragraph con- 
tained in a letter written immediate- 
ly to packing house managers by 
Salesmanager C. N. Williams of the 
Orlando Division: 

‘“‘We must be very cautious not to 
move any fruit that is unfit for con- 
sumption, or the sale of which will 
be hurtful to the markets. At the 
same time we must bear in mind that 
we must salvage for our growers all 
the truly merchantable fruit possi- 


ble.” , ‘AOD 
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TO ENABLE GREATER 
FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT 


An article in the Florida Bulletin, 
the publication of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, says—that Flor- 
ida has 30,000,000 acres that can be 
put to some useful purpose. 

Only 6,000,000 acres are in farms. 

Only 2,500,000 acres are being 
plowed. 

Of this acreage during last year 
there was produced on less than 
300,000 acres—which is less than the 
average acreage for a Florida coun- 
ty, 94,000 car loads of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The fruits brought a revenue of 
$51,400,000. 

The vegetables brought a revenue 
of $33,500,000. 

The staple crops brought $27,306,- 
000. 

The Growers and Shippers League 
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Sauce For The Goose 
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Welcome to It 


Wifey—John, there is some one in 
the pantry and I have just baked a 
pie and left it there. 

Hubby—Well, it’s all right with me 
if he takes it, so long as he dies out- 
side the house. 


Well Off! 


“You should set your cap for Dash, 
my dear. He’s a bachelor and well 
off.”’ 

“That’s the trouble with bache- 
lors,” she said. “They know they’re 
well off.” 


Get Some Witnesses 


Ikey got into trouble and went to 
a lawyer, 

“If I win this case, I will give you 
a thousand dollars,” he said. 

“Very well,’’ said the lawyer, “get ° 
some witnesses.” 

Ikey got his witnesses and won his 
case. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “you won 
your case. What about my thous- 
and?” 

“That’s all right’,, said Ikey, “get 
some witnesses.” 


Costs High 


‘“‘Why so depressed, Brown?” 

“The horrible cost of living, old 
chap;, constant bills for materials 
paint and shingling.” 

“What, house?” 

“No, daughters.” 


Dead or Alive 
“In Arizona my brother is worth 
ten thousand dollars.” 
“Is that so? How come?” 
“That’s what the sheriff offered for 
him, dead or alive.” 


is working constructively for a re- 
adjustment of freight rates which 
will enable the profitable distribution 
of Florida-grown fruits and vege- 
tables over a larger part of the 
United States, and thus permit the 
further expansion of Florida acreage 
planted to these crops with profit to 
the growers. 
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An exhibit by the Weirsdale Packing Co., Weirsdale, in window of the Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce office at Ocala, being part of the latter organization’s campaign to familiarize the peo- 
ple of that section with Marion County’s prosperous industries. 








CITRUS REVIEW AND 
MARKET OUTLOOK 


Continued from page 1 
should occasionally arrange to read 
the sales reports as are given in pub- 
lications like the New York Daily 
Fruit Reporter. We are very much 
pleased with many of our recent sales 
and with the fact that the prices, as 
realized on Blue Goose oranges and 
grapefruit, clearly establish their 
high standing with the trade and with 
the consuming public. 

In the face of what many consider 
an unsatisfactory situation we have 
begun in the New York area an ad- 
vertising campaign on Blue Goose 
oranges and grapefruit, which we be- 
lieve will take rank as the largest 
and finest undertaking of the sort 
ever carried out on fresh fruits of 
any description. This is in addition to 
our normal advertising activities in 
other portions of the United States, 
and in foreign countries. 


LONG DISTANCE 
WEATHER PROPHECY 
Continued from page 1 
reau policy, and by methods then all 


his own. He might have been for-_ 


given but for the accuracy of his 
predictions. A South American coun- 
try needed a head for its to-be-es- 
tablished weather bureau. He was 
‘recommended and took the _ job. 
There he was free to follow out his 
theories unhampered. He did; and it 
is said within a few years amassed 
a comfortable fortune selling his ad- 
vance warning service all over that 
continent. 


Today he is returned to the United 
States and is retired; but continues 
to follow the weather. By friendly 
arrangement, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, which is said to have long watch- 
ed and sympathized with his work, 
each day telegraphs him its solar 
observations; and report has it that 
he continues to hit the nail upon 
the head with his predictions. 


Concerning the author of the par- 
ticular prediction service to which 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. sub- 
scribes the writer of these lines has 
no knowledge except that he operates 
from Washington, D. C. However, a 
man familiar with this character of 
work says that formerly this man 
was an employee of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Whether he is in fact op- 


(Advertisement) 


erating for and in behalf of the ex- 
Weather Bureau man now retired, 
or whether he is simply a scientific 
man who has absorbed the other’s 
theories and methods and follow his 
practice, is unknown. But his batting 
average up to the time this is. writ- 
ten -would make Babe Ruth pause 
and consider. 


ADVERTISING DRIVE 
NOW ON BLUE GOOSE 


Continued from page 1 


large in size that they dominate, 


all the space used being five columns 
wide or four cour colmuns wide, 

When the advertisements began ap- 
broadsides reproducing 
them, calling attention to the qual- 
ity of Blue Goose and advising retail- 
ers to stock in anticipation of the de- 
mand, were mailed to more than 
11,000 retailers. At the same time, 
specialty men were personally call- 
ing on retailers, to explain the cam- 
paign to them and supply them with 
advertising material for use in their 
stores. 


pearing, 
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Waldorf Salad at the Waldorf 
calls for BLUE GOOSE APPLES 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS Inc. . GENERAL OFFICES |. PITTSBURGH, vA. 


Blue Goose Is Favored 
Wherever Fine Fruit Is Served 


Wherever fine food is served Blue Goose fruits and vegetables are 
favored. This is strikingly demonstrated by advertisements like the 
above which the American Fruit Growers Inc. is using in leading news- 
papers in the New York market as part of its advertising and sales pro- 
motion in behalf of shippers using the A.F.G. sales service. New York 
hotels famous for their cuisine such as the Ambassador, Roosevelt, 
Waldorf-Astoria and Biltmore state that they always serve Blue Goose. 
The benefit of this Blue Goose advertising is available to all shippers us- 
ing the A.F.G. sales service who maintain the proper standards of pro- 
duction, grading and packing. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
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Danger from Citrus 
Aphis Is Imminent 


Some Florida citrus authorities and many 
growers look for a heavy infestation of aphis 
this spring. Be prepared to combat this pest, 
protect your trees and insure a good crop of 
superior fruit by applying 


The New Spray for Aphis 


- Man Florida Citrus 
DERRISOL acai last season 
al found Derrisol the ideal 
No Odor . oo. a the control of 
Non-Poisonous 
Pleasant to Use 
Does Not Require Soap 
Mixes with other Sprays 
Can be used with hard or 
soft water 
Costs Less than Others 


Made only by 


William Cooper & Nephews 


Chicago 


Distrib uted by 
Peninsular Chemical Company 


Orlando, Florida 


Gulf Fertilizer Company 


Tampa, Florida 
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Crop Reporting 
Dates For 1927 


The following crop reporting dates 
for the first six months of 1927 have 
been announced tentatively by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

March 8, 2 p.m., reports on stocks 
on farms and shipments out of coun- 
ty of corn, wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye. 

March 18, 2 p.m., report on inten- 
tions to plant spring-sown crops, ex- 
cept cotton. 

April 8, 2 p.m., reports on condi- 
tions of winter wheat, rye and pas- 
ture; also reports on condition in 
certain States of peaches, orange 
trees, lemon trees, and grapefruit 
trees. 

May 9, 3 p.m., reports on area re- 
maining for harvest, and condition of 
winter wheat and rye; stock of hay 
on farms; condition of hay, mead- 
ows, and pasture. Also reports on 
condition in certain States of 
peaches, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
apricots, cherries, and almonds. 

May 17, 11 a.m., revision of the 
report on acreage and yield of cot- 
ton in 1925. 

June 9, 3 p.m., reports on condi- 
tion of winter wheat, spring wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, hay, pasture, apples, 


————— — 


ALLEN 
PICKING BACS 


Best Bag Made now ready for deliv- 


ery. 


Purchase through your Jobber or 


order direct from us. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Fighting For 
Citrus Supremacy 


%e, 


The Howey Tribune has our 
thanks for the following very 
complimentary notice: 

“THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
Stovall-Nelson Building Tampa, 
Florida, monthly, $1.00 per 
year. This magazine is being 
published by men who are look- 
ing forward instead of dream- 
ing about the musty past. They 
are fighting the upward and on- 
ward battle of citrus supremacy 
for Florida. Any single copy is 
worth more than the yearly 
subscription price. This maga- 
zine deserves the unstinted sup- 
port of all those directly or in- 
directly connected with the cit- 
rus industry of this State.” 
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peaches, pears, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, apricots, cherries, olives, 
prunes, plums, almonds, and walnuts. 

The tentative dates have been es- 
tablished pending the issuance of 
crop regulations covering dates fox 
the entire year, unless other dates 
within the particular months be pre- 
scribed by law or amendment to the 
regulations. 


O 
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Nation-Wide Adver- 


tising Being Done 


That the solid central section of 
the state is to have wide publicity of 
a special nature was decided upon by 
the advertising department of the W. 
J. Howey Company when it was de- 
finitely arranged to carry display 
copy in the New York Times, the 
Boston Transcript, the Chicago Tri- 
bune and other metropolitan dailies 
exploiting the curative value of the 
hill grapefruit when taken in con- 
nection with diabetes, high blood 
pressure and other ailments caused 
by faulty metabolism, says the How- 
ey Tribune. 

This advertising, it was pointed 
out, had nothing to do with the gen- 
eral development publicity which is 
a part of the Howey marketing 
association’s determination to bring 
before the American public that here 
in the hills of Florida nature has 
provided a sure remedy for all cases 
of diabetes not caused from an or- 
ganic lesion. 

It has been definitely proven by 
Dr. Emile Roy, of Queens Universi- 
ty, Scotland, and by Dr. M. M. Han- 
num, head of the Eustis hospital, that 
grapefruit grown in the hill section 
of Florida contain certain elements 
of therapeutic value not to be found 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 


The basis of Bordeaux Mixture 
(Copper Sulphate and slaked lime) 


Nichols Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate 


Large and small crystals, pulverized—99% Pure 


The only known control for fungous 
diseases of fruits and vegetables. 


Make Your Own Bordeaux 


Bordeaux Mixture loses its efficiency on stand- 
ing and should be freshly made. Use Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate and prepare your mix- 


Allen Picking Bag Co. 


Orlando 


Florida 


ture when you need it. Triangle Brand is clean 
and pure. Packed in strong new barrels and kegs. 


Nichols Copper Co. 


« 
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in any other section of the United 
States. Both these eminent authori- 
ties agree that the hill grapefruit 
when properly used will restore any 
case of simple high blood pressure to 
a normal condition. Dr. Hannum 
states that it is his opinion that in 
the discovery of this hill grapefruit 
that medical science has discovered 
something better than insulin in the 
treatment of diabetes. 

This is an important discoverey to 
the nearly seven million sufferers 
from diabetes and hipertension. 

It is this point which the special 
advertising will stress. The Howey 
Company now has some ten to twenty 
thousand boxes of this choice fruit 
which they are selling for $8.00 per 
box delivered to points in the United 
States and $9.00 per box delivered 
to Canadian points. 

All this fruit is sold on a money- 
back guarantee that if it does not 
prove beneficial to patients suffering 
from high blood pressure and dia- 
betes that the purchaser may have 
his money back by a mere request. 


The South African © “* 


Grapefruit Industry 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce Perry J. Stevenson, Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner, at Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, stated that ac- 
cording to the last census of 1925 
there were 52,325 grapefruit trees 
in the Union of South Africa. Of 
these trees, 34,245 were from one to 
three years old, 8,551 from four to 
six years old, and 9,629 seven years 
old or over. 

The distribution of grapefruit by 
Provinces of South Africa follows: 
Transvaal, 27,259 trees; Cape Prov- 
ince, 23,902 trees; and Natal, 1,164 
trees. Since 1922 the planting of 
grapefruit trees has progressed fast- 
er in the Transvaal than in Natal. 
Planting is still going on. As a re- 
sult of increasing plantings, it is es- 
timated that there will be at least 
100,000 grapefruit trees in the Union 
of South Africa by the year 1930. 
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As in the case of many other agri- 
cultural products, the South African 
Railways carry grapefruit intended 
for export at rates considerably be- 
low freight rates for domestic ship- 


ments. For example, the domestic 
freight rate on grapefruit for 500 
miles is 35 shillings (approximately 
$8.40) per short ton (2,000 pounds) 
as against the export rate for the 
same distance of 13 shillings 6 
pence (approximately $3.24) per ton. 
For a 1,000 mile haul, fruit intended 
for export pays 17 shillings, 6 pence 
(approximately 4.20) a short ton as 
against 48 shillings, 4 pence (approx- 
imately $11.65) for grapefruit mar- 
keted in South Africa. 


Twenty-three 
Change of Location 


J. Schnarr & Co, well known in- 
secticide manufacturers of Orlando, 
have moved their offices from their 
former location on West Robinson 
street to their plant at Pennsylvania 
Ave. and the Atlantic Coast Line 
tracks on the south side of Orlando. 

A new office building has just been 
completed by the company on land 


immediately adjacent to the plant 
buildings, and there Mr. C. M. 
Slaughter and the office force are 
now conveniently and comfortably 
housed. 


What Prof. Mapes Did in 1847 


Is Benefiting You ‘Today 


As an chemist, Prof. James J. Mapes—orig- 
inator of Mapes Manures—was famed far and 
wide. But he was not satisfied tobe famous, healso 
wanted to be right; he recognized the place where 
the laboratory test should leave off and the crop 
test should begin. So,in 1847, Prof. Mapes bought 
a farm in New Jersey to ask the crops themselves 
what fertilizing materials they liked best. 


Prof. Mapes believed that the crop could tell the 
value of fertilizing materials better than the lab- 
oratory. He set thecrop up as the final judge. He 
t crop results far ahead of laboratory analysis. 
‘oday, every good farmer knows that two fertil- 
izers of the same analysis may give widely differ- 
ent results because of the difference in the ma- 
terials from which they are compounded, 


Mapes Manures have always been formulated on 
the basis of crop results. The tell us what 
materials they like best——we put these materials 
into Mapes Manures. They are first made right, 
then they are priced as low as possible. 


ARE YOU RECEIVING 
OUR HELPFUL LEAFLETS 
We are issuing a series of 
leaflets to tell you each month 
t the care and fertilization 
of your grove.. The fertilizer 
recommendations are based on 
Mapes System of Fertilization 
whith is being followed so suc- 
cessfully by many of the best 
citrus growers in Florida. 
These leaflets are designed to 
help you to secure greater pro- 
duction and greater profits 
from your grove. If you have 
not béen receiving them, mail 
the coupon today 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvien 


Guano Co., Dept. 16 
Jacksonville, Florida 
ase add my name to your mail- 


The little additional cost is returned to you many 


Marsh Seedless and Triumph are the 
two principal varieties of grapefruit times over in increased crops of better quality. 
Try Mapes this year. Compare the ld, 


grown; other varieties as the Mac- the quality and the crop profits as the 

Carthy, Pernambuco, Ellen, Cecily, gost J a ae a ba ae aay 

Fost d Walte ] bei ing list so that I will receive the leaflets on 
oster, an aiters are aiso being Citrus Culture? This does not obligate me in 


more’. 
cultivated. any manner | 
South African grapefruit is sold in My grove consists of =. —..__. ; 
the domestic market and also export- trees and... _ young trees. 5 
ed to the United Kingdom. The ex- | My grove is located at...._.______.___ f 
port season. is from May to October, , wie eod. i eee ' 


and exports are increasing. In 1924 
Manures 


exports of grapefruit from South 
Africa amounted to 17,051 boxes, 
which increased to 22,231 boxes in cos 
1925 and to 24,439 boxes in 1926, 


Will you 


little more ~ worth much more. 
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New Trade Marks 


Issued For Fruits 


The following fruit trade marks of 
interest to Florida growers and ship- 
pers have recently been issued: 

“BRER RABBIT” No. 239,178. W. 
H. Jameson, Corona, Calif. For fresh 
citrus fruits. 

“AIR MAIL” No. 208,736. Arata 
& Peters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
For oranges. 

“ALL FLORIDA REALTY CO.” 
No. 202,431. All-Florida Realty Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. For fresh citrus 
and deciduous fruits, nuts and vege- 
tables. 

“BETTER’N GOLD” No. 240,100. 
Southland Fruit & Vegetable Ex- 
change, Inc., McAllen, Texas. For 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

“DEL RIABLO” No. 236,416. Es- 
condido Citrus Union, Escondido, Cal. 
For fresh citrus fruits. 

“PARADISE SATSUMAS” No. 
240,619. Lonnie L. Noble, Mobile, 
Ala. For oranges. 

“PUNCH” No. 239,103. Bilbert & 
Thomas, Los Angeles, Calif. For 
fresh citrus fruits. 

“BRAWLEY BEAUTY” No. 237,- 
204. Emil Steiner, Brawley, Calif. 
For fresh grapefruit. 

“C-V” No. 239,091. Coachella Val- 
ley Grapefruit Assn., Thermal, Calif. 
For fresh citrus and deciduous 
fruits; fresh vegetables. 

“BEN-HUR” No. 240,094.- Red- 
lands Cooperative Fruit Association, 
Redlands, Calif. For on citrus 


fruits. 6 ' eB aas Utter 


Fifty Fertilizer Schools 
Held in Western Fla. 


More than 50 fertilizer schools 
have been held in 14 counties of 
western Florida during the past few 
weeks, according to the Agricultural 
Extension Division. These schools 
have been held under the direction 
of the county agents, and specialists 
of the Agricultural Extension Divis- 
ion have taken part in many of them. 
More than 1,200 farmers were in at- 
tendance. 

Farmers attending the schools 
learned something of the kind of fer- 
tilizer to buy for different crops and 
soils, how and when to apply fertil- 
izers for best results, and other 
things about fertilizers and their 
use. 

The counties in which these schools 
have been held are Liberty, Taylor, 
Lafayette, Madison, Jefferson, Bay, 
Jackson, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Wa- 
kulla, Columbia, Baker, Union and 
Bradford, 
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Some poultrymen let star boarders Neat’s foot oil rubbed on two or 
eat up their profits while other poul- three time a year helps to k2ep leath- 
trymen eat up their star boarders, er from getting dry and cracking. 


Highest Quality 
CITRUS STOCK 


Every size and variety of citrus tree available for the 
prospective planter. 


500,000 BUDS 


in all sizes of 


; Grapefruit 
Parson Brown Kings Silver Cluster 


Pineapple Satsuma Duncan 
Blood Kumquats, etc. Lemon & Limes 


A reputation for highest quality stock and fair dealing 
over a long period of years. 


One of the oldest nurseries in the state. 


LAKE NURSERY 


Leesburg, Florida 


Valencia Tangerine Marsh Seedless 
! 
| 
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Open “FIRST IN THE FIELD” Genuine 


Formula The A. & G. Trade Mark on a bag of Peruvian 
Fertilizer is a guarantee that it contains Guano & 

No Filler highest grade fertilizer, put up by a 
firm which has gained its reputation by 

Fertilizer supplying only superior fertilizer man- Base 
ufactured from materials of the very 
best quality. 


Send today for APNE GULF Ammo-Po 


Booklet: COMPANY’ the top dresser 
“Facts about Oe oleae without an 


Fertilizers” C. NASH REID, President equal 


Citrus Bone 


Fertilizers 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 300 Rooms With Baths 
THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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Scholarship to College 
of Agriculture Offered 
Florida Corn Club Boy 


A $150 scholarship to the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
Florida has been offered to the Flor- 
ida boy winning in the corn club con- 
test, according to an announcement 
by R. W. Blacklock, state boys’ club 
agent. The scholarship is offered by 
the Chilean nitrate of soda educa- 
tional bureau, through J. F. Baze- 
more, state agent at Orlando. 

The contest is open to all mem- 
bers of the boys’ corn clubs, and en- 
trants must plant and cultivate one 
acre of corn, using fertilizers recom- 
mended by the county agent and a 
side-dressing of nitrate of soda. 
The yield, profit, record, and exam- 
ination mark will count in determin- 
ing the winner. To be eligible for the 
examination, and thus for the 
scholarship, a boy must have produc- 
ed at least 40 bushels of corn on 
his acre, 

The award will be held for the boy 
until he matriculates in the College 
of Agriculture. 


Pecan Insect Work is 
Started at Monticello; 


Walker in Charge Wo) 7 


Pecan insect investigations have 
been inaugurated at Monticello by 
the Florida Experiment Station, in 
cooperation with the growers of Jeff- 
erson County. Fred W. Walker has 
been appointed assistant entomologist 
in charge of the work. 

The growers of the county put up 
money to be used on expense of 
equipment, and Mr. Walker has been 
given an office with the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Walker is a former student of 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University. His work will be concern- 
ed chiefly with the cigar casebearer 
and shuckworm, working on the life 
history and control measures of these 
insects. 


Change Your Desserts 


Variety is the spice of life, and 
it is also one of the secrets of good 
cooking. A change of dessert is usu- 
ally welcome in any family, and here 
are one or two you can try out one 
of*these days when the cupboard is 
bare of pie and cake, and you don’t 
feel:like heating up the oven for bak- 
ing. They can be made on top of the 
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in your home. Both are wholesome 
and pleasing to the taste. 
Coffee Gelatin 
Soak two tablespoons of granulated 
gelatin in a half cup of cold water, 
to get the best results; then add one 
cup of boiling water and stir until 
throughly dissolved. Next add one 
third cup of sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Add two cups of strong coffee 
mix thoroughly and allow to cool and 
solidify. Serve with cream or milk. 
Caromel Pudding 
Mix one cup of brown sugar and 
one and a half cups of milk. Scald in 
double boiler until sugar is dissolved. 
Mix one quarter ee nee tee of flour two 


ay, 


Made especially 
for the needs of 
Florida growers 


4 A 4) 
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beaten egg yolks and another half 
cup of milk; add this to the hot milk, 
stirring constantly until it boils. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg-white from two 
eggs, and allow to cool. It should be 
served cold with whipped cream, or 
just plain cream or milk. 


The use of fertilizer on Florida 
pastures, especially young pastures, 
is profitable. The Experiment Station 
has found that an application of 100 
pounds of acid phosphate, 50 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre, mixed, 
has given good returns where tried. 


fp i 


Strengthen your Pik gn 
trees....Apply your 
fertilizers—now! 


IN THE spring, citrus trees 
prepare themselves for their 
next crop of fruit. Branches 
are developed. New foliage 
is put forth. An application 
of Bradley’s Fertilizers at this 
time helps trees in laying 
sound foundations for big 
yields. 


Bradley’s Fertilizers are 
special citrus fertilizers—with 
their plant food elements so 
timed as to be completely 


BRADLEY’S guaur» 


available to the growing 
trees. 

Sixty years of manufactur- 
ing experience stand back of 
each sack. Bradley’s are cured 
and remilled to put them in 
perfect mechanical condition. 
Years of practical tests on 
Florida groves prove their 
ability. Thousands of suc- 
cessful growers indorse them. 


Give your trees a helping 
hand this spring. Use 


FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jacksonville 


range;-or on the carbide gas hot plate---- 


if you have this modern convenience 
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William J. Howey Says: 


“Florida sorely needs a law to 
safeguard the citrus grower from his 
own selfishness. If the legislature 
made it impossible for immature 
fruit to leave the state the price 
range all around would easily be 50 
cents a box above prevailing prices, 
which would add $7,000,0Q0 annually 
to the bank accounts of growers. 

“Here at Howey-In-The-Hills our 
slogan is, has ever been, and will 
continue to be: ‘The shipment of no 
fruit from Howey-In-The-Hills that 
is not tree-ripened fruit.’ 

“Quality fruit when properly bred 
up does pay, and always has paid. It 
has always commandered preferred 
prices in preferred markets. Bear in 
mind that the man who produces 
quality fruit meets no competition; 
there is no competition at the top. 

“The standard of land sales ethics 
in Florida has fallen to the level of 
the patent medicine peddler whose 
medicine is good for any ill ever 
conceived. Many are attempting to 
do in the citrus field what has been 
done in subdivision. I’m going to do 
what I can to stop it, but one man 
can’t do it all, nor two, The press 
owes it to Florida to protect the pub- 
lic. 

“We have a good many distribut- 
ing agencies who handle the citrus 
situation in a most admirable man- 
ner and with great skill, but there 
has been no one of all these agencies 
with nerve enough to step out and 
do what each one knows in his heart 
is the right thing to better the con- 
dition of the grower. 

“Advertising is the one vehicle 
upon which the distribution of citrus 
fruits rest. We need fear no over- 
production of quality fruit. Florida 
alone could produce, and sell, 100,- 
000,000 boxes annually. The demand 
for oranges and grapefruit ten years 
from now will be five times the pres- 
ent production.”—Howey Tribune, 


CITRUS PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING IN POLK 
COUNTY FLA. DISCUSSED 
IN NEW BULLETIN 

Continued from page 15 
1435-D, “Economic Aspects of Cit- 
rus-Fruit Growing in Polk County, 
Fla.” may be obtained, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C, 


Little Frost Damage 
In Lake County 


Very little damage to citrus trees 
or fruit in Lake County resulted 
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from the late freeze, according to R. 
J. Trimble, manager of the Ockla- 
waha Nurseries at Lake Jem. So far 


as the trees in the Ocklawaha Nur- 
Trimble 
states that they sustained absolutely 


series are concerned, Mr. 


on the increase. 


groves will be clean... . 


Louisville, 
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May Equal Destruction of 1925 


“A note of warning regarding the Citrus Aphid 
is sounded by J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Experiment Station. Mr. Watson has just re- 
turned from a trip into the citrus belt, and says 
that aphids are much more abundant than they 
were at this time a year ago, and are decidedly 


“Present indications are that if the season is favorable, the dam- 
age will be considerably greater than it was last year. It may ap- 
proach that of two or three years ago. 


“Growers should clean up their groves now: Destroy every single 
aphid in the groves, so that when the spring growth starts the 


“It is only on young trees that one need look for Aphids at pres- 
ent, and of course only on young growth. If this growth is out 
on the ends of the branches, as is usually the case, the easiest 
and most thorough way of dealing with Aphids is to dip them in 
a good strong insecticide. To a bucket of water add a tablespoon- 
ful of nicotine sulphate and two tablespoonfuls of soap . 


“Where growth occurs in the interior of the trees or in other sit- 
uations where dipping is not practical, one will have to resort to 
dusting. Use 3 percent nicotince sulphate dust, and pick out a 
quiet time when there is no wind blowing.” 


Quoted from Agricultural News Service, 
Jan. 21, 
University of Florida. 
“Black Leaf 40” (Nicotine Sulphate) kills Citrus Aphis, Thrips, 
etc. by both direct contact (hitting) and by its fumes. Spray or 


dust with “Black Leaf 40’’, as you prefer. It is less harmful to 
the natural parasitic enemies of Citrus Aphis. 


Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 


elo, Leaf 40° 
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no damage. Lake county’s favorable 
location as regards lakes and hills, 
providing ideal air drainage and wa- 
ter protection, is credited with this 


almost total freedom from frost 


1927. 


Kentucky 


40% Nicotine 
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German Foreign Trade In Fresh Fruits 


Commerce Reports, the weekly 
publication of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, for Nov- 
ember, 1926, contained an article on 
“German Foreign Trade in Fresh 
Fruits,” prepared by D. J. Moriarity, 
Specialist in Fresh Fruits. Copies of 
this article are available for distri- 
bution, free of charge, to interested 
persons or concerns, by writing to 
Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following paragraphs, taken 
from the article, may prove of in- 
terest: 

“An organization has recently been 
formed in Germany, with headquart- 
ers at Hamburg, for the purpose of 
inaugurating an “Eat more fruit” 
campaign. It is proposed to use lead- 
ing German newspapers, radio talks, 
colored placards, and other advertis- 
ing mediums which have been used 
successfully in similar campaigns in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. The 
program as outlined calls for the ad- 
vertising of all fresh fruits (apples, 
oranges, bananas, etc.), and the pro- 
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No Nursery tree 
is a first-class 
tree unless bud- 
ded from a bear- 
ing tree of known 
quantity and 
quality of pro- 
duction. 


moters are of the opinion that the 
campaign will result in an increased 
consumption of fresh fruit through- 
out Germany. 

“It would seem that this might 
prove an opportune time for United 
States exporters of fresh fruit to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of market- 
ing their products in Germany. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that any investigation of this nature 
should contemplate a personal survey 
of the various German markets, a 
sufficient initial advertising jpppro- 
priation to familiarize. the average 
German with the exporter’s brand or 
trade name and the advantages of 
his product, the selection of a relia- 
ble and experienced foreign repre- 
sentative to handle sales and keep 
the exporter in touch with the daily 
trend of the German market and the 
various other factors essential to the 
proper distribution and sale of any 
product in either domestic or foreign 
markets. In this connection, too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
fact that fruit of high quality, prop- 
erly graded and packed, attractively 


packaged, and reasonably priced, will 
yield the greatest profit, as during a 
large part of the import season Ger- 
many is fairly well supplied with un- 
attractive, ungraded, poorly packed 
fruit of fair quality.” 

The attention of United States ex- 
porters is invited to the fact that an 
edvertising campaign, similar to that 
described in the above article, has 
been inaugurated in Denmark. For 
the past two years, an “Eat more 
fruit” advertising campaign has been 
carried on the United Kingdom, and 
it would appear from the reports re- 
ceived that the campaign has mater- 
ially increased the consumption of 
fresh fruits there. In this connec- 
tion, attention is invited to a cable, 
dated December 31, 1926, from Mr. 
William L. Cooper, American Com- 
mercial Attache, at London, England, 
to the effect that the increase in 
British imports of United States ap- 
ples and pears during 1926 was due 
partly to the British crop shortage 
and partly to continued increased 
consumption of fresh fruit in the 

Continued on page 34 
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Ocklawaha Nursery Trees Are The 
Cheapest Trees to Plant At Any Price 


Don’t take the above statement for just idle advertisement, 
investigate and by comparison in bearing groves you will 
find the answer. Pedigreed Ocklawaha Nursery trees are 
uniform, thrifty growers and produce high quality, uni- 
form, fancy fruit in abundance, and will come 
into bearing sooner than any other tree, propa- 
gated in the usual manner. That’s why they are 
cheaper, as the extra returns you will receive 
from your first crop alone, will pay the difference in 
first cost of trees, many times over. Our acreage and 
plantings of both nurseries and groves are probably 
as large or larger than any other citrus nursery, and the 
fact that we have centered our entire efforts to citrus for 
nearly forty years is assurance of the best. 


Experienced planters place their orders with us one and two 
years in advance, as they know we have never yet been able to supply 
the full demand. 


The Ocklawaha Nurseries cordially invites you to visit our plantings 
at Lake Jem, twenty-five miles Northwest of Orlando on State Road 
No. 2, if this is not convenient a card explaining where you can be 
located will bring our representative to you. 


Write to-day for free “Book of Truth for Planters of New Groves” 
and new price list. 


OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES, INC. 
7 PEDIGREED CITRUS TREES 


The oldest exclusive citrus nurseries in Florida 


Lake Jem, Florida 
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Treatment of Frost Injured 
Citrus Trees 


By E. F. DeBusk and A. E. Camp 


Citrus trees that have been injur- 
ed by frost to the extent of killing 
twigs and branches should receive 
the most scrupulous care during the 
following season. No pruning should 
be done immediately following the 
cold spell. As soon as danger from 
frost is past an application of fertili- 
zer should be made and the grove 
cultivated so as to put the trees into 
a good growing condition. No danger 
to the trees will be incurred by leav- 
ing the dead wood in the tree for a 
reasonable length of time. 

A complete fertilizer should be 
used for the spring application but 
at least one-half of the nitrogen 
should be supplied in a readily avail- 
able form, such as nitrate of soda 
and sulfate of ammonia. Where the 
trees are severely frozen back it will 
be found desirable to split the spring 
application into two parts, one-half 
being applied as soon as frost danger 
is past and the remaining one-half a- 
bout two months later. The use of 
two applications is desirable since 
trees with greatly reduced tops can- 
not use fertilizer as rapidly as they 
could before such reduction took 
place, and if a large first application 
is made much of the fertilizer may be 
lost before it can be assimilated by 
the tree. If the trees are slow in 
coming back it also may be found 
desirable to split the summer appli- 
cation and to continue to use a fer- 
tilizer containing a comparatively 
large proportion of readily available 
nitrogen. Except as noted above, the 
regular fertilizer should be used for 
the summer and fall applications. 

Cutting out of dead wood on young 
trees should not be started until aft- 
er the first flush of growth has oc- 
curred. By that time the extent of 
the killing will be sharply defined 
and all dead branches should be re- 
moved, cutting back an inch or more 
into live wood. Where trees have 
been killed to the bark it may be 
necessary to do a little thinning of 
the new shoots at the same time in 
order to obtain a well shaped frame- 
work for the tree. If the trees have 
been killed back to the bud-union, 
sprouts from the roots may be bud- 
ded as soon as they have attained 
sufficient size. If this is to be done, 
only two or three sprouts should be 
allowed to grow. 

Cutting out of frost-killed wood 
in bearing trees should not be done 
until the following fall or winter. 
This delay is desirable on account of 


the difficulty of determining the ex- 
tent of the injuries and the inadvisa- 
bility of trying to do the work in 
trees containing large amounts of 
succulent growth. All cuts should be 
made at least one inch back into 
living wood and all large cuts treat- 
ed as described below. 

When cuts are made on twigs or 
small branches, treatment of the 
wound is probably not so necessary, 
but when larger limbs are removed 
or trunks cut off the wound should 
be treated with sqme substance that 
will prevent both infection and dry- 
ing out of the wood. A number of 
compounds are available for this pur- 
pose, among them the one given be- 
low, which has been found to be very 
satisfactory. 

Formula for pruning wound dress- 
ing: 

Melt together 1 pound of resin and 
2 ounces of tallow. Remove from fire 
and after mixture has cooled some- 
what, slowly add 6 ounces of wood 
alcohol and then 2 ounces of tur- 
pentine, stirring continuously. The 
mixture will harden on exposure to 
air and should be kept in a wide- 
mouthed tightly corked bottle. Appli- 
cation can be made _ with either a 
swab or brush. 

All cuts should be clean and 
smooth and branches that are partial- 
ly birdled by cold lesions should not 
be left, since such lesions are liable 
to become infected by wood-rotting 
fungi. 


LATE TANGERINE IS FLOR.- 
IDA’S BEST CITRUS BET 
Continued from page 5 
marl land where the fruit has been 
held very late. 

“In the cultivation of the late tan- 
gerine I would suggest that after the 
grove comes into full bearing that 
cultivation should be reduced to the 
minimum. Best results, commercially 
speaking, will bé obtained if this rule 
is followed. 

“Tangerines budded on Cleopatra 
Mandarin stock have qualities that 
make them especially attractive for 
this section of Florida. The use of 
the Mandarin stock makes these trees 
more cold-resisting than other tanger- 
ine stock. In my nursery I have had 
such plantings stand a temperature 
of 24 degrees and remain in fine 
condition when other stock has been 
burnt. 4 
“In addition to this increased abil- 
ity to resist cold, the Cleopatra Man- 
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PLANT CITRUS 
TREES NOW 


The planting season is nearing its 
end and immediate action is re- 
quired if you get your trees in 
this year. 


TWO YEAR OLD BUDDED 
STOCK 


Ready for immediate delivery 


Every tree backed by the Thomas 
Guarantee. The finest varieties of 
Parson Brown, Valencia, Pineapple 
Oranges and Marsh Seedless and 


Excelsior Grapefruit. These trees 
are two years old and from the 
best budded stock. While they last 
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C. E. THOMAS NURSERIES 
40434 Zack St.—Telephone 3692 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
ht tn tn tt ns et D 


EACH 
Single 
trees 


EACH 
In Lots of 
100 or More 


Light Plants, Automatic j 
Water Plants and Elec- 
tric Refrigerators 


CHARLES GREENE CO. 
1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


The Newark Company 
Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 


New Haven, Conn. 


FLORIDA’S 
SAFEST INVESTMENT 


Capital $2,000,000 
Let us send booklet 


Lakeland Building & Loan 
Associa’ 
Lakeland, Florida 


Returns 
8% 
with 
100% 
Security 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
somes edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and gS 

not found in other f. Special trial 

ae ELSE > IT. 

+t y- 


vo ae of Washington 
sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Send 10¢ 


in coin or stamps 


THE RATIONAL FARM NEWS 
soepte G St. . Dept. XX Washington, 
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darin stock seems to require less ir- 
rigation than other varieties. On land 
that must be irrigated this is impor- 
tant. The drought-resisting ability of 
this stock is worth considering, espec- 
ially if the grove is set out on what 
is termed dry land. This factor to- 
gether with the cold-resisting qual- 
ity makes this stock very attractive 
to growers. 

“‘And in the last place the tanger- 
ine grown on Cleopatra Mandarin 
stock is a very heavy bearer, which 
means plenty of fruit for the mar- 
ket when the demand is greater than 
the supply. This ability to bear a 
heavy crop I attribute to the fact 
that this stock becomes more 
thoroughly dormant in the winter 
time than other varieties and so when 
it does come into more active life 
again it is able to produce a greater 
crop than trees produce that remain 
in a more active state during the 
winter. 

“Taken all in all, and looking at 
the question from every angle, I 
would say that the late tangerine, 
especially when planted on Cleopatra 
Mandarin stock, offers the best citrus 
bet for Florida today. It looks like 
sure money to me for the next fif- 
teen or twenty years at least. And 
I can see nothing now that would 
tend to alter its money-making possi- 
bility for years after that.” 


WILD GRAPEFRUIT OF 
SUMATRA MAY SUPPLY 
ROOT STOCK 
Continued from page 8 
lic, 

A wild ‘grapefruit, unlike anything 
ever before brought to the United 
States, very bitter and of practically 
no use as it grows at present, was 
located on the trip through the tropi- 
cal jungle of north Sumatra. It may 
be valuable for citrus growers in 
breeding work. Propagating mater- 
ial of numerous bamboo varieties 
was collected to reinforce the com- 
ing bamboo industry in our southern 
States. 

The King coconut, the best milk 
coconut in Ceylon was also made a 
part of the collection. It grows into 
a beautiful palm and may be useful 
here for milk or as an. ornamental. 
The hull of the fruit is of a rich gold- 
en yellow color. 

Perhaps the most unique feature 
of a fruit industry noted by the Dor- 
setts was that of winter storage, in 
the open, of the persimmon in North 
China. There they saw the unusual 
sight of fruit stored out-of-doors in 
a climate of snows and ice and un- 
protected except for a light cover- 
ing of straw which, later in the sea- 
son, is supplemented by an addition 
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of a light covering of loose hay, straw 
or litter, cornstalks, etc. Each fruit 
averaged about 4 inches in diameter. 
They were corded up in beds 12 feet 
by 18 or 20 feet in length, and to a 
depth of six fruits. Hundreds of beds 
were in sight along the terraced riv- 
er banks, in orchards along the riv- 
ers, and on the gravelly river beds. 
The open air storage of such an im- 
portant and valuable fruit crop, so 
unusual and interesting, is made pos- 
sible on account of the comparative- 
ly dry winter with a quite even cold 
temperature and the additional fact 
that the persimmon is a fruit which 
is not only benefited by frost but is 
not injured by freezing. The practice 
is perhaps without a parellel else- 
where in the world. The persimmon 
has already been established in Cali- 
fornia, Florida and other places in 
the South by introductions from Ja- 
pan and China made years ago, but 
there is a possibility of extending its 
culture through the use of new intro- 
ductions, and especially in finding 
and introducing stocks for the com- 
mercial varieties, which are best suit- 
ed-to our regional ae and climatic 
conditions. 






Estimate of Citrus 
Fruit Crop Lowered 


To 13,500,000 Boxes 





Estimates of the Florida citrus 
crop have been reduced for this sea- 
son to 13,500,000 boxes by H. A. 
Marks, agricultural statistician of the 
bureau of economics, United States 
department of agriculture, with head- 
quarters in Orlando. 

Of this amount, 8,000,000 boxes 
are oranges and 5,500,000 boxes of 
grapefruit. This also covers fruit al- 
ready shipped. 

This is a reduction of 3,000,000 
boxes from the revised estimates 
early in January that placed the sea- 
son’s shipments at 18,500,000 boxes. 
The October estimate was 15,000,000 
but marked increases were shown be- 
tween that time and the first of the 
year. The shipments last season, the 
report shows, were 14,700,000 boxes. 

Crops throughout the citrus belt 
suffered various losses during the re- 
eent cold periods. While some were 
unharmed, others were a total loss, 
the statistician points out, and ex- 
plains that in addition to the damage 
by frost the prolonged dry weather 
caused much dropping of fruit. 


“Business has an almost equal in- 
terest with agriculture in preventing 
undue fluctuation in farm commodity 
prices,” says -Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, W. M. Jardine, 
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It’s Not a Home 
till it’s Planted! 


Your home may be com- 
fortable and modern in 
every detail— You may 
have the finest grove in 
the community and some 
of the richest truck land 
in the county, but— 

your place is not complete 
until you have beautified 
your home grounds. 


Write for our descriptive 


“Price List of Tropical Or- 


is the 


largest collection in the 


namentals. Ours 


State. Come and see us. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Box 1226 
Oneco, Florida 


The Best There Is 


In Dentistry 


FREE EXAMINATION - OUT 
OF TOWN PATIENTS FIN- 
ISHED SAME DAY 


202-4-6 Ferlita _ Bidg. 
Tampa, Flori 
Corner Franklin & Twiggs 
Hours: 8:30—7:00 
Sundays: 10:00—1:00 
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Condition of Trees Deter- 
mines Resistance to Cold 


An Interview with R. E. Skinner of Chapman, Florida, Secured 
by Russel Raymond Voorhees 


As long as man has no control 
over the weather it looks as if there 
might be cold spells from time to 
time even in semi-tropical Florida. 
The thing then is to try to find out 
what is best to do so that the trees 
may be saved when such cold spells 
make an unexpected visit. R. E. Skin- 
ner, of Chapman, Florida, owner of 
a good sized nursery, has had con- 
siderable experience with citrus trees 
naturally and during the obtaining 
of that experience he has found out 
a few things that are of vast benefit 
to citrus growers who want to put 
their groves in a position where they 
will be able to withstand as much 
cold as possible. 

“One of the best ways that I have 
found to put a grove in a position 
where it will be able to withstand 
cold spells is to keep the trees in as 
vigorous a condition as possible,” 
says Mr. Skinner in discussing this 
question of cold resistance of citrus 
trees. “‘The condition of the trees at 
the time of a drop in temperature 
has much to do with the amount of 
damage that will be done to the trees 
by the cold. The use of plenty of fer- 
tilizer will make the trees more heal- 
thy and as a result make them better 
able to stand cold than if the trees 
are deprived of their full need of 
fertilizer and the leaves become yel- 
low for want of proper nourishment. 
To be sure this will not eliminate 
the need for firing if a decided cold 
spell comes but it does help, and in 
no small way. 

“In firing a grove I have found 
that much better results can be ob- 
tained if the firing is started in that 
section where the wind first hits the 
grove and the firing is continued 
with the wind. By doing that full ad- 
vantage will be taken of the wind and 
it will be raised in temperature at 
least some while it travels over the 
grove. I have known growers who 
have saved considerable of their 
crop by firing with the wind instead 
of in a haphazard manner. 

“As a final word in regard to the 
putting of groves in a healthy con- 
dition to withstand cold spells it 
might not be amiss to say that many 
growers make a mistake in not us- 
ing a fall application of fertilizer. 
They seem to feel that a fall appli- 
cation may start growth when growth 
is not desired, but it has been my ex- 
perience that a fall application is ex- 
ceptionally good for the trees, To 


be sure, it is not necessary to use 
so much fertilizer that growth will 
be stimulated or started, but a for- 
mula that has less ammonia and that 
is slower acting should be used. I 
have had the- best results by using 
the same quantity of slower acting 
fertilizer for a fall application. This 
puts the tree in better shape to with- 
stand the elements and also to be- 
come a successful bearer the next 
scason. 

“The quantity of fruit on a tree 
also has a great deal to do with its 
cold-resisting qualities. Trees that 
are loaded with fruit cannot stand as 
much cold as trees that are not so 
heavily loaded or that are not loaded 
at all. I know of a tree that was 
part orange and part Cleopatra Man- 
darin. The orange part of the tree 
had been picked while the Mandarin 
part was still loaded with fruit. A 
cold spell burnt the Mandarin part 
whereas the orange part was left un- 
hurt. I also know of another orange 
tree where one branch had practic- 
ally no fruit while the rest of the 
tree was loaded. The loaded part of 
the tree was burnt by the cold where- 
as the single branch without fruit 
was left untouched. The reason for 
this is quite apparent. A tree that is 
loaded with fruit is more weakened 
and less able to resist cold while a 
tree that is not loaded with fruit 
has more vitality within itself to 
withstand the cold.” 


CITRUS COMMENTS . 
Continued from page 10 


at the same time the juice sacks will 
show injury. However, where only a 
few spots are present it is quite 
probable that the fruit will not de- 
teriorate rapidly if at all and may 
be good to eat and to ship later in 
the season. Cutting off both ends of 
the fruit and then cutting across the 
remaining strip of rind in the direc- 
tion of cutting from end to end of 
the fruit and then placing the thumbs 
in this last cut and spreading the 
fruit out will separate the segments 
in such a way that the amount of 
white spots can be easily noted. Aft- 
er cutting off the ends carefully look 
at the juice sacks to see if they have 
been bursted open by having been 
frozen. The natural drying out of 
some of the early varieties must not 
be confused with the frost injured 
juice sacks. The tangerines and Tem- 
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ples seem to show the frost damage 
very rapidly. 


HOW ABOUT 
1927? 


DO YOU WANT TO 
SPRAY BETTER AND 
CUT THE COST? 


The better the spray rig, the 
better the chance of doing it. 


Money invested for 


SPRAYING OUTFITS 


is invested for the purpose of 
producing quality fruit. 


“Friend” sprayers are not the 
cheapest at the first buy, but 
after 10 or 12 years of hard 
service, a saving of nearly 50% 
will be realized. 


No constant and costly delays 
with a “Friend.” 
MAKE YOUR PENNIES 
COUNT IN 1927—BUY LONG 
LIVED SPRAYERS 
Mail a Card at once for our 
BIG NEW CATALOG 
: It’s Free 
“Friend” Manufacturing 
Co. 


114 East Ave., 
Gasport, N. Y. 
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rite for your copy. 


R. 1 POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. e 
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BENEFITS OF GROVE 
HEATING AS PRAC- 
TICED IN CALIFORNIA 
Continued from page 6 


tects my crop and my trees, so that 
I can look forward to a good yield 
the year after the frost.” 
How Bankers Regard Orchard 
Heating 

In California the bankers have 
proven the stanchest advocates of or- 
chard heating. Instances there are 
not a few where bankers have aid- 
ed growers in financing the purchase 
of orchard heaters in extending them 
loans in addition to those already 
carried, so that the grower might im- 
prove his financial condition by being 
assured of harvesting a crop and thus 
in a few years being able to repay 
all his indebtedness to the bank. 

A Redlands, California, banker 
says: “This district has gone in heavy 
for orchard heaters this year and al- 
ready (3 months after installation) 
it has had its effect in increasing the 
value of our groves”’. 

One can sum up the orchard sit- 
uation in a few words. It has paid 
in California for citrus crops. It has 
paid in Washington and Oregon and 
Utah and other states to protect de- 
ciduous crops from frost damage. It 
is only logical that it will pay Florida 
growers. 


TANGERINE IS 
MONEY MAKER, SAYS 
TANGERINE KING 
Continued from page 7 


time each year for the hardening of 
the tree and the maturing of the 
fruit. This last fertilization calls for 
a higher percentage of potash than 
the other two fertilizations. The tan- 
gerine is not quite so hardy as other 
citrus fruits, so additional care must 
be used to protect them from cold 
and disease but this can be done with- 
out too great trouble. The fact that 
they are such wonderful bearers 
makes up for this. Frequently we 
have to clip trees in order to make 
it possible-for the fruit to ripen and 
mature. 

“If it is safe to plant any citrus 
groves in the State of Florida today 
I would say that the tangerine offers 
the best opportunities. The grower 
who will go into this end of the cit- 
rus business and raise quality fruits 
will find that he has about as certain 
profits as are possbile in the citrus 
industry.” 

Mr. Miller’s groves are located in 
Valrieo, Florida, which is on the Sea- 


board railroad thirteen miles east of 


Tampa. 
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_ Lyons Fertilizer Co. 
Announces 


The appointmnet of 


R. E. Lenfest 


District Manager 


11 Court Street 
Orlando 


With territory for the present comprising 
Orange, Osceola, Seminole, Lake and Volu- 
sia counties and points immediately adja- 
cent. Mr. Lenfest’s office will be as above. 
Mr. V. E. Borland will continue in charge 
of our Winter Garden territory, under di- 
rection of Mr. Lenfest. 


Few men are better known in horticultural 
work in Florida than is Mr. Lenfest, whose 
writings have appeared in The Citrus In- 
dustry for several years. Formerly at the 
head of the horticultural department of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, and latterly 
serving the Orange County Sub-Exchange 
solely, he is an accepted authority upon 
citrus cultural methods. His advice will be 
most valuable to growers in the territory 
he will serve. 


Lyons Fertilizer Company 


Offices: 
805 Citrus 


Exchange Building 


Tampa, Florida 


Plant: 
Fourth Avenue 


and Thirty-fifth Street 


“Quality Fertilizer for Quality Fruit” 
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At the Ocklawaha Nurseries at 
Lake Jem on February 3. No sign of 
there having been any cold weather. 
Nearly five hundred acres under cul- 
tivation there now, and all seeming- 
ly untouched. They have been mak- 
ing big sales in Florida and outside, 
and are almost short of commercial 
stock. Refreshing news. 





They continue to carry forward 
the good work begun by the late 
O. W. Conner thirty years ago. Have 
made rather remarkable strides with 
their seedless Valencia, might call it 
now the Improved Conner Seedless. 
Also they have something of unusual 
interest in their breeding of a Valen- 
cia with better skin and color, cal- 
culated not to turn green about the 
stem-end after it has hung a long 
time. The color and texture of skin 
show the pineapple oranges strongly. 
Inside, however, it is truly a Valen- 
cia, all except the seeds, for this is 
not seedless. 





R. J. Trimble, manager of Ockla- 
waha, washing some oranges at the 
kitchen sink with ordinary Octagon 
soap. Most unpromising specimens be- 
coming really beautiful as they were 
thoroughly cleaned. We commented 
that nothing could better exhibit the 
need for more thorough washing in 
our commercial packing houses. He 
replied, “Watch how carefully and 
thoroughly they wash them at 
Strawn’s house at De Leon Springs, 
and see what beautiful fruit they 
ship in consequence. You know what 


superior prices Strawn’s oranges 
bring.” 





Joshua C. Chase, most active and 
interesting when he turns his mind 
to freight rates, Perhaps no man in 
Florida so well understands the in- 
tricacies of the freight rate struc- 
ture on Florida fruits and vegetables 
as he does. We commented that a 
paragraph in Examiner Hillyer’s re- 
cent report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Florida line- 
haul rate case was most significant. 
He said in effect that the low per 
ton-mile rates on fruits and vegeta- 
bles from California eastward could 
not be laid at the door of the Com- 
mission, was not in accordance with 
its ideas, but represented the views 


By The Impressionist 





of the transcontinental carriers who 
handle the business. We both felt 
that this meant that the California 
carriers very evidently stood firmly 
behind the California growers; and 
that here might be a thought for the 
chief carriers serving Florida to 
ponder upon. Then Mr. Chase intro- 
duced figures to show that for 1925 
California supplied nearly twenty- 
four per cent of the fresh fruit and 
vegetables in interstate commerce ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and that these Californ- 
ia products came from the cultivation 
of 6 1-4 per cent of the area of that 
state. At the same time Florida’s 
average of 88,000 carloads of fruits 
and vegetables for the five years 
ending with 1925 came from only 
three-quarters of one per cent of the 
area of Florida. Question: What 
would be the result if Florida’s mar- 
kets were broadened by a revision of 
her freight rate structure so that 
fruit and vegetable shipments might 
profitably go forward from nearly 
seven per cent of her total area? 





Wm. Justice Lee, treasurer of 
Chase & Co. is probably one of the 
most modest and retiring of the im- 
portant figures in Florida’s citrus bus- 
iness. No noise about him, but a lot 
of facts and brass-tack information. 
About what you would expect from 
one entitled to sign the navel title 
of Lieutenant Commander. Natural- 
ly we talk radio. He established and 
formerly owned “WDBO.” Now he 
is a partner in “WDBO”. And we ex- 
tracted a tip which has resulted in 
improving the reception of our own 
radio appreciably, for which we are 
thankful. 





In the process of improving the 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce the 
citizens have elected W. H. Mouser 
a director of that organization. He 
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got a whale of a big vote in the face 
of strong opposition, which is quite 
a tribute to the civic virtues of one 
who has been a resident of Orlando 
so short a time. 





From Palatka an interesting tale 
of how Fred Cochrane saved forty 
acres of fruit on the night of January 
tenth. He had oil heaters for other 
property but none for this forty. It 
got cold so early in the day there was 
time to heed the warning. Plenty of 
sawdust nearby. So that night the 
grove was fired with burlap bags, a 
cracker’s “crocher sacks” filled with 
sawdust with enough kerosene spill- 
ed over them to start them burning 
readily. They did the business; main- 
tained a temperature which saved all 
the fruit undamaged. 





In F. C. Glein’s ferenery at Alta- 
monte Springs there was a good dem- 
onstration of heaters. There were 
just enough for one-half the acreage. 
One-half was saved, the other half 
badly set back. 





In another instance heaters did 
not work, or got no chance to work. 
With an abundant supply of oil heat- 
ers carefully stacked away, all the 
fruit from forty acres of tangerines 
was allowed to freeze for a non-resi- 
dent owner. 


Nitrate Agencies 
Company Gets Huge 
Fertilizer Contract 





The Sowega Melon Growers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, one of the larg- 
est co-operative marketing associa- 
tions in the Southeast, has just a- 
warded its fertilizer contract for 
1927 to the Nitrate Agencies Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, according to 





FERTILIZERS FOR FLORIDA FRUITS AND FARM CROPS 


SIMON PURE AND GEM BRANDS 
“TIME TRIED AND CROP TESTED” 


Forty years Satisfactory service to Florida Growers 
PAINTER’S 1927: FLORIDA ALMANAC TELLS HOW 
Write for Almanac, prices and discounts 


E, O.. PAINTER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
' JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


se 





February, 1927 
W. H. Klee, President. 

This is the second consecutive year 
that this contract for more than two 
million pounds of fertilizer has been 
given to Nitrate Agencies as a di- 
rect result of last year’s crop of the 


Suit the 
Fertilizer 
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famous Georgia melons having been 
the finest on record, it is said. 

The fertilizer committee of the 
Sowega Melon Growers’ Association 
consists of President J. W. Coleman, 
J. J. Parrish, and Roy Parrish. 


Thirty-three 


The Nitrate Agencies Company 
are importers and manufacturers of 
Peruvian Guano, Notrapo, and the 
well known Naco Brand fertilizers. 
Their Florida and Georgia headquar- 
ters are located in Jacksonville. 


to the Season! 


A Fertilizer made for summer ap- 
plication on citrus groves is not the 
right one for fall. Trees require dif- 
ferent diets according to the season 
if they are to produce full crops of 
high-grade fruit. The needs of young 
citrus and nurser- 
ies vary from those 
of older groves. 
To get the right 
fertilizer at this 
season, select from 
the V-C Guide. 
Every grade is the 
result of the best 
experience in cit- 
rus culture. Horti- 
culturists, growers 
and national fer- 


tilizer authorities have combined 
their experience to produce the best 
analysis for each use. 

There are V-C Brands for sandy 
soils, heavy soils and muck lands— 
special formulae for tomatoes, 
strawberries, pineapples, avocados, 
cabbage, cauliflower, grapes, 
peaches and pecans—for every fruit 
and vegetable that Florida grows. 
The V-C dealer can supply you with 
more formulae for different crops, 
soils and seasons than any other 
dealer. It means greater returns 
from your fertilizer investment. 


Discuss with him your fertilizer needs. 


VIRGINIA CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Thirty-four 
GERMAN FOREIGN 
TRADE IN FRESH FRUITS 
Continued from page 27 


United Kingdom resulting from per- 
sistent advertising. Mr. Cooper also 
stated that United States oranges had 
apparently a foothold in the British 
market and that grapefruit continues 
to increase in popularity with the 
British. 


THE QUARRELSOME TRIO 


When you hark to the voice of the 
knocker, 
As you list to his hammer fall, 
Remember the fact 
That the knocking act 
Requires no brains at all. 
When you list to the growl of the 
growler, 
As you hark to his ceaseless growl, 
You will please recall 
That a dog is all 
It takes for an endless howl. 
As you watch for the kick of the 
kicker, 
As you notice his strenuous kick, 
You’ll observe the rule 
That a stubborn mule 
Is great at the same old trick. 
The knocker, the growler, the kicker, 
Fault-finders, large and small, 
What do they need 
For each day’s deed? 
No brains, no sense—just gall. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Y“dvertisments 


' 

The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- | 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified j 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No i 
advertisement accepted for less than | 
50 cents. j 
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REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 

Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rolly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
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small house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 

SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
a. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
a. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROSTPROOF cabbage plants—6500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH WANTED: Spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, drugs, dis- 
infectants, and insect control. Successful 
record in copy work and syndicate writ- 
ing. Desire assignments in fruit products. 
Can introduce new facts and .put new 
punch into educational advertising. Mrs 
Susa P. Moore, P. O. Box 528, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and scable manure, car 
ag Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
a. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 

a. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Guineas, Angora and Milk 
ee Circular free. Woodburn, Clifton, 

a. 


February, 1927 


WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big money in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnished house, good 
barn. R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fla. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 


22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white Leghorn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. Cockerels 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 
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LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
day. Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 
Miss. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, Claims any- 
where in world. No charges unless col- 
lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign coxntrics. 
25 years experience. MAY’S COLLECTION 
AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orlando, Fla 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY iLANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 





RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Beans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia. 


THE CULTIVATION OF 


CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
Illustrated 


The author of this manual is recognized throughout 
Florida and the Gulf Coast as an authority on citrus 
fruits, but his book is not confined to this region. 
Mr. Hume has been a teacher and investigator in the 
University of Florida, and is now a citrus-grower and 
nurseryman of large experience. This new book is 
founded on the author’s “Citrus Fruits and Their Cul- 
ture,” long a standard treatment in its many editions. 
The present work, which is abundantly illustrated, 
considers the whole subject of the culture of oranges, 
kumquats, grapefruit, lemons and others, as varieties; 
land and location, propagating, planting, tilling, fer- 
tilizing, pruning, spraying, harvesting, shipping, and 
marketing. The author also discusses the botany of 
the group, history, breeding, insects, diseases, and re- 
lated questions. This book promises to become the 
standard treatise for its field. Price $5.00. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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